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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Two Weeks in August: East German Youth Strays West’ 


by Ruth EB. McKee 


From August 5 to 19, 1951, the Soviet sector of 
Berlin experienced in three waves the greatest 
influx of youth that a city—let alone a fractional 
part of a city—has ever known. By Soviet count 
the number was 2 million. Western estimates set 
the total number of visitors for the 2-week period 
at between 114 and 114 million, with the peak 
number present at any one time 800,000, on August 
12. More than a million were young Germans 
from the Soviet zone, members of the Freie 
Deutsche Jugend (Fps), Communist-controlled 
organization for youth in the Soviet-occupied East 
zone of Germany and official hosts of the occasion. 
Approximately 30,000 came in delegations from 
al over the world, from democratic as well as 
Communist and Communist satellite countries. 
An undetermined number, estimated at anywhere 
from 35,000 to 60,000, came from the Western 
German Federal Republic. 

Known as the Third World Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace, the gathering was spon- 
sored jointly by two Communist-front organiza- 
tions: the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
and the International Union of Students. The 
participants rallied to the call of “Youth, unite in 
the struggle for peace against the danger of a new 
war.” The dual purpose of the festival was to 
impress upon the minds of the participants them- 
selves that Stalinist communism symbolizes peace 
and to persuade the world at large that Commu- 
nist aims have won the solid support of the world’s 
youth. Peace doves and Stalin occupied one side 
of the Soviet propaganda coin minted for the fes- 
tival, the bird of war and the United States of 
America the other. International friendship and 
peace mixed with hatred of the United States com- 
pounded the theme song. 


Advance Preparations in the East 


Providing transportation over a considerable 
distance for upwards of a million human beings 





*For a more detailed account of the results of the East 
Berlin festival, see Department of State publication 4363. 
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and arranging for their eating and sleeping ac- 
commodations in an area roughly equivalent in 
size to a third of Chicago were no minor under- 
takings. Rail, bus, and truck facilities of the East 
zone of Germany were dedicated to the task of 
moving youth into Berlin. Passenger trains on 
hand just sufficed for the transport of Communist 
Central Committee members from the various 
countries, foreign delegations, and West Ger- 
many’s crop of illicit Fos members who might 
cross the border at some distance from Berlin. 
The Soviet Union rushed to completion 100 
streamlined coaches for the transport of young 
uranium-mine workers in token of the special con- 
tribution they were making to the peace crusade. 
East German youth, as hosts of the festival, rated 
what was left: straw-lined boxcars and trucks. 

Billeting hundreds of thousands of additional 
human beings in a city that was suffering a severe 
housing shortage presented another knotty prob- 
lem. A campaign to get every householder and 
apartment tenant with a spare bed or mattress to 
take in at least one guest for the duration of the 
festival produced sleeping accommodations for 
only 120,000. Members of the central committees 
of the party in foreign countries were assigned to 
the presidential guest house of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. Hotels, school buildings, and 
Fps homes provided enough shelter for the for- 
eign delegations, but the only answer to the prob- 
lem of accommodations for the masses of East 
Germany’s F ps was mass billets in hastily thrown- 
up tent cities. 

The problem of feeding so many people was no 
easy matter either. Even what the puppet East 
German Government acquired by reducing the 
food ration of the people failed to bring the total 
of East Germany’s supplies up to the mark. Food 
supplies in satellite countries and the U.S.S.R. 
had to be tapped. In spite of careful planning, 
delays in transportation and warm weather com- 
bined to spoil large quantities of food. Accord- 
ingly, rations for the Fps members had to be 
reduced and the promise of one hot meal a day was 
withdrawn from this group. 
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In the Soviet sector of Berlin, construction work 
went on day and night up to the very eve of the 
festival. An effort was made to clear away the 
rubble from World War II bombings, at least in 
the more conspicuous parts of the sector. Build- 
ing firms and labor brigades of the Fps from out- 
lying parts of the Soviet zone worked furiously 
at all hours on the construction of three large 
stadiums and a swimming pool and on the reno- 
vation of 20 older sports halls and fields. To make 
sure that the zest of the workers should not lapse, 
armed guards patrolled these projects. 

Householders, storekeepers, and building super- 
intendents were responsible for making Soviet 
Berlin bright with flags and banners. They re- 
ceived orders to make sure that their streets and 
houses would “decently fit in with the grand pic- 
ture of the World Festival.” What the host city 
lacked in material comforts, it was to make up for 
in colorful decorations. 


Friendship and Peace by Communist Definition 


The festival opened officially on August 5 in the 
Walter Ulbricht Stadium. The ceremony began 
with an hour-long march through flag-draped 
streets by the foreign delegations in their native 
costumes: Chinese, Korean, Polish, Swedish, and 
many others. Some American observers counted 
10 American delegates; others thought that there 
were only six. The stadium was gay with the 
flags of the various nations, slogans, flowers, band 
music, and singing. The Fps hosts greeted each 
incoming foreign delegation with cries of “Freund- 
schaft, Freundschaft” (Friendship) and vigorous 
clapping of hands above heads. 

President Pieck, of the East German Democratic 
Republic, opened the festival formally “in the 
name of the German people.” His speech stressed 
the beauties of international solidarity and the im- 
portance to the peace crusade of achieving the 
immediate political goal of the 5-power peace pact. 
Although om referred to the “extraordinarily 
serious” world political situation caused by the 
adherence of American and British warmongers to 
their war plans, he contented himself for the most 
part with emphasizing the more positive and 
idealistic aspects of the festival rather than its 
counter theme of hate for the West. 

For the next few days the festival consisted 
chiefly of sporting and cultural events held at scat- 
tered points throughout the East sector. The In- 
ternational Summer Sports Festival opened on 
August 6. On August 8, the “Day of Progressive 
Women,” 15,000 girls marched under banners and 
slogans that proclaimed their pledge to fight 
American imperialism and to refuse to allow their 
husbands and sons to die on a new battlefield. On 
August 9 the first wave of participants from the 
East zone started homeward and the major wave 
began to arrive in Berlin. Some overlapping of 
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waves had been planned for the midperiod of the 
festival to assure peak attendance at the time of 
the peace march. However, there was more over. 
lapping than the organizers had intended. Fp; 
members were not turning up at the station for 
departure in the expected numbers. In fact, they 
were not turning up in the expected numbers at 
the festival’s cultural and sporting events, either, 


FESTIVAL AUTHORITIES IN A DILEMMA 


There was no question but that Fos members 
were crossing the sector border in ever increasing 
numbers. Such excursions had been strictly for- 
bidden. Before their arrival in Berlin, Fp 
members had been warned in lurid terms of 
dangers awaiting them on the other side of the 
sector line. West Berlin police, the young were 
told, would put them in jail, beat them, and either 
starve them or provide them with poisoned food. 
In the unlikely event that disobedient young sur- 
vived a prohibited excursion into the West sectors, 
they were assured of strict disciplinary action at 
the hands of their own authorities upon their re- 
turn to the Soviet area. In spite of all warnings 
the East German young streamed across the sector 
line into Free Berlin. 

This exodus from the Soviet sector posed a deli- 
cate problem to the Soviet authorities. They were 
operating under the eyes of hundreds of thousands 
of young people who had been brought to East 
Berlin in the name of peace and international 
friendship, under the eyes of thousands of foreign 
delegates, and under the eyes of numerous press 
correspondents. A cordon of police around the 
Soviet sector to prevent East Germans from visit- 
ing West Germans was scarcely the answer. The 
Young Pioneers could be kept in hand. They 
were all in one camp with a high fence around it— 
and the camp was miles away from the border. 
Too, in view of the extreme youth of the Young 
Pioneers, it was feasible to have their camp pa- 
trolled by guards and to have guards attend them 
in their movements to and from camp, thus pre- 
venting them from straying. The foreign dele- 
gations, except for a few extraordinarily deter- 
mined individuals, offered little difficulty because 
they were kept segregated and under guidance— 
international friendship was to be achieved by 
means of mass cries of “Freundschaft” from a dis- 
creet distance. The carefully regimented Foy 
members were the problem children of the Festi- 
val. Forceful restraint by armed police would be 
difficult to maintain along such a long border and 
would be poor propaganda. As it was, an Ameri- 
can news camera man had managed to be on hand 
to record the matter of an East sector policeman 
dragging an Fps member back across the line and 
beating him. On the other hand, ignoring the 
visits and such flagrant defiance of authority not 
only amounted to a confession of weakness but 
also gave the visitors a golden opportunity to per- 
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ceive the untruth of much that they had been 
taught. 

First the authorities attempted to solve the 
border-crossing problem by means of “trusties” 
among the Fps, the comparatively small percent- 
age of the huge organization that contains the 
“true believers.” These elect gathered at the sec- 
tor line to argue the less stable young out of 
crossing over and, if practicable, to restrain them 

hysically. 

It is probable that the Soviet authorities had 
failed to allow for the powerful appeal as a symbol 
that Berlin has for Germans. It is more than a 
city. To the older generation, it is more the hub 
of the universe. To the young who had never had 
opportunity to see it, it had become something of 
a legend. Parents far away at home behind the 
Iron Curtain had in many instances urged their 
children to see this or that in Western Berlin. A 
good many mothers had begged their sons or 
daughters to buy them homely conveniences in the 
shops of West Berlin—for instance, rubber rings 
for fruit jars, not to be found in the East zone, 
were in great demand. Also, it is possible that 
the Soviet authorities had underestimated the lure 
of forbidden fruit. At any event, attempts by 
sizeable groups of the elite Fps members to re- 
strain the adventurers by force and efforts to per- 
suade by warnings and pleading were of little 
avail. In the first instance, if outnumbered by 
the elite guard in one spot, the recalcitrants merely 
went on till they found a more likely place of exit 
from the Soviet sector. In the other instance, 
predictions of the trouble wanderers would get 
into over the line and reiterations of “You don’t 
know how dreadful and wretched it is over there” 
failed to dampen the spirit of adventure that had 
suddenly descended upon the heretofore well regi- 
mented East German young. The response to 
these arguments can best be summed up in the 
words of one youngster. “But why can’t we go 
over and see with our own eyes how dreadful and 
wretched it all is?” 

The Soviet authorities sent out sound trucks to 
cruise along the border, with loud-speakers sol- 
emnly warning of the trouble in store for wan- 
derers, but the young continued to cross over; 
many went back again and again. During the 
week end of the Peace March, the authorities took 
additional action to prevent excursions of Festival 
participants across the line and to insure their 
presence in the parade: they closed down stations 
of the U-bahn, or subway, that connect with West 
Berlin. This measure made it harder for the ex- 
plorers to get to West Berlii, but failed utterly to 
check the tide westward. According to counts 
taken of Fps visitors at the many points of inter- 
est in Free Berlin on the Sunday of the big parade, 
approximately 250,000 Festival participants man- 
aged to get away to the West sectors for at least 
part of the day. Granting that a good many of the 
visitors may have been counted twice, Free Berlin 
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still drew a bumper crowd of young visitors from 
the East on that Sunday. 

On August 15 trucks with Soviet zone or sector 
license plates carried the chosen among the Fps 
to points near the border. Thousands of the faith- 
ful sauntered over the line in seemingly blameless 
fashion, only to start a “peace demonstration,” 
once they were over, that had all the earmarks 
of a first-class riot. Close on their heels were 
East zone camera trucks with newsreel photog- 
raphers to catch shots of the West Berlin police 
repelling the rioters. Fire hose went into action, 
and most of the invaders retreated to safety in 
the Soviet sector. A few suffered minor injuries, 
and a hundred or more were arrested, though all 
but about half a dozen, who received light sen- 
tences of a few days in jail, were released within 
a few hours. This was patently a cooked-up riot, 
intended to force West Berlin police into action 
against the youth, so providing Soviet propa- 
ganda with new ammunition, and also to discour- 
age further visits of the Fps members to Free 
Berlin. Understood as such by the people of West 
Berlin, the riot had no effect upon the welcome 
extended to genuine sight-seers and seekers after 
information—or upon the numbers crossing over 
the line. 

West Berlin people and Eastern visitors took 
it for granted that the Soviets had their under- 
cover observers in the West sectors of the city and 
that they were making a determined attempt to 
keep a check on those boys and girls who defied 
pour, Gn to visit Free Berlin. Some returning 
visitors reported that they had had their ration 
and Festival participant cards taken away from 
them when they went back to camp. These un- 
ruly members had been threatened with expulsion 
from the Fps. The control system, based on an 
elaborate hierarchy of leaders, with each tier of 
leaders reporting to the next, broke down when 
a large number of lower echelon leaders defaulted 
and went sightseeing with their charges. On the 
face of the matter, it seemed improbable that such 
leaders would report their own derelictions from 
duty—or that certain other leaders would consider 
it prudent to report inability to keep their charges 
in hand. 


THE PEACE MARCH 


The high point of the Festival was the 8-hour 
Peace March of blue-uniformed German youth 
before the foreign delegates and the residents of 
Berlin’s Soviet sector. From many points the 
blue-shirted Fos members marched along side 
streets that lead into Unter den Linden from either 
side of Marx-Engels-Platz, their forces swelling 
as they neared their goal. In Marz-Engels-Platz, 
they marched 70 abreast before the reviewing 
stand from which East German Communist Party 
officials and dignitaries from Moscow looked 
down upon the young. The reviewing stand flut- 
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tered with the flags of all nations interspersed 
with the blue and white flag of peace and the 
symbolic dove. The particular dove image chosen 
for infinite duplication in the Festival’s decora- 
tion scheme was perhaps the result of hasty selec- 
tion. The Soviet press itself, speaking from Ber- 
lin and indulging momentarily in objectivity, 
pointed out that the dove was much too fat to 
fly and was not a very alert-looking bird. 

Until they wo ter den Linden, where the 
formations about to converge on Mara-E'ngels- 
Platz grew to 35 abreast, the marchers walked 
along without much show of spirit, doubtless con- 
scious of the weight of the great banners and 
portraits that they carried. However, once they 
turned into Unter den Linden, they began to hear 
through loud speakers the tumult within Mara- 
Engels-Platz, where those in the vanguard were 
being welcomed ; the stirring music; the shouts of 
“Freundschaft” and “Frieden,” Friendship and 
Freedom; and the rhythmic handelapping. The 
emotional reaction was immediate. By the time 
they joined the oncoming formation from the 
other end of Unter den Linden to enter the re- 
viewing area, they were, as one American observer 
put it, “pretty well jazzed up.” 

Columns of young marchers carried great red 
flags with Stalin’s face on them. Behind them 
were columns carrying white signs inscribed with 
“Peace” in as many languages as have taken writ- 
ten form. There were huge banners with Com- 
munist slogans. There were effigies of Adenauer, 
Schuman, Schumacher, Truman, Eisenhower, and 
McCloy, and caricatures of the same men. There 
was an extraordinary portrayal of General Eisen- 
hower with a strong resemblance to Mephistopheles 
and with a large dollar sign set upon his brow, 
another of President Truman with the left half 
of Adolf Hitler’s face and mustache grafted on. 
This latter creation was captioned 7’ruman der 
Erbe Hitler/—Truman the heir of Hitler. Slogans 
of reverence for Stalin and slogans of hatred of 
Western leaders and the United States, chants of 
peace, and chants of hatred wove a curious antiph- 
ony. Over and over, all day long, pictures and 
words stamped upon the ati Hint a stirred minds 
of the blue-shirted young the identification of 
Stalin and the Soviet Union with peace and inter- 
national friendship, the identification of the West- 
ern World with war and aggression. 

The evening program following the 8-hour 
parade began with a concert and ended with 
speeches, the principal one by Moscow-trained 
Walter Ulbricht, Deputy Minister President of 
the puppet German Democratic Republic, Secre- 
tary General of the Sep (East Germany’s Com- 
munist Party), and member of the Sep politburo. 
In this speech, Ulbricht told young West German 
“peace fighters” just what forms their resistance 
to the remilitarization of Western Germany should 
take, naming strikes, sabotage, and defiance of 
the Allied authorities and the Federal Republic. 
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In conclusion, Ulbricht reminded his listeners 
that West German imperialism is now considered 
(in Communist circles) the principal partner of 
American imperialism ; recommended that youth 
realize fully the sources of imperialism and study 


Stalin and Lenin on the subject of just and unjust | 


war; and wound up with a declaration that the 
World Festival would encourage West German 
youth to make bigger and better efforts against 
American-sponsored German remilitarization and 
in behalf of peace. 

At last, the excitement over for the night, the 
East German young who had stayed with the 
a age to the end and not slipped away to Free 

erlin were free to totter back to their straw beds 
in the chilly tent cities, to sleep the sleep of exhaus- 
tion, and perhaps to dream of Truman and Eisen- 
hower wn Adenauer in intimate conclave with the 
powers of darkness and of Stalin with the plump 
peace dove nesting in his mustache. 


TAPERING OFF 


The climax of the Festival was reached August 
12 with the tremendous Peace March. The bulk 
of the Fps “hosts” were scheduled to return to 
their homes in the Soviet zone, and the third and 
smallest wave of participants arrived after most 
of the excitement was over. Highly publicized 
sports events and cultural exhibitions continued 
to the end, and there were minor parades and 
marches. Members of some of the foreign dele- 
gations became a bit restive in the sequestered life 
ordained for foreign delegates and critical of 
accommodations and entertainment. Some of 
these young people managed to dodge the watch- 
ful eyes of their mentors and get a glimpse of Free 
Berlin. Among them was one delegate from Mos- 
cow, who went _ beer to his quarters in the Soviet 
sector with his pockets stuffed with uncensored 
Western newspapers, pamphlets, and pocket-edi- 
tion books. By the twentieth of August all par- 
ticipants had vanished from Berlin except mem- 
bers of the Central Committees of the Party in 
foreign countries and local dignitaries. It is 
probable that even they were rather tired as they 
met for the summing up. 


Escape From Regimentation, Free Berlin’s Offering 


Months before the actual festival took place, 
since it was advertised early in the year, the people 
of West Berlin began to plan for it, too. It seemed 
probable to them and to other Germans within 
the Western political climate, as well as to the 
Allied occupation authorities, that many East zone 
boys and girls would want to see all of Berlin, if 
they had opportunity and were sure of a welcome, 
rather than just one not very typical piece of 
Berlin. ; 

Free Berlin wasted no time in camouflaging its 
streets and buildings with flags and slogan-in- 
scribed banners. It got down to the essentials 
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of planned hospitality for guests: extra food sup- 
plies and arrangements for dispensing it ; arrange- 
ments for the visitors to see art exhibits, exhibits 
of the progress in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, outstanding moving pictures, and to hear 
concerts and see some good plays, all free of charge. 
It also got gees a quantity of reading matter 
of a factual nature, concerned with world 
affairs, the kind that visitors from behind the 
Iron Curtain were not likely to find lying around 
at home. Since ordinary means of communica- 
tion between the East and West zones of Germany 
have become increasingly unreliable in recent 
years, and since Free Berlin wanted fellow Ger- 
mans in the East zone to know that the young 
—- would be welcome, the city’s mayor, Dr. 

rnst Reuter, talked over the radio a few nights 
before the Festival was to open, and, while his 
words were addressed to the residents of his own 
city, they were beamed by powerful transmitters 
to the Laender, or states, of the Soviet zone, to 
be picked up in many German homes that were 
preparing to send a son or a daughter to the Fes- 
tival. This is the part of his speech that had most 
signifinance for those who were able to overhear 
it in the Eastern zone: 

We shall quite certainly during these days [of the Fes- 
tival] have visitors from the East, despite the attempts 
of Soviet authorities to prevent it, and we also shall be 
glad to receive within our walls every visitor who comes 
to us peacefully, with peaceful intentions. We intend 
to show them that the difference between the system of 
totalitarian propaganda and the system of free and peace- 
ful life is manifested in the image of the city, in the 
behavior of people, and in our whole appearance. We 
intend to give them an opportunity whenever they come 
to us to become our guests. We intend to receive them 
in a friendly manner, and we intend to give them a chance 
to recover here from the mad exertion to which they will 
be continuously subjected in the East. 

... When visitors come to us, I only ask you, my 
dear Berlin countrymen, let us show the people from the 
East what our ideal is! Our ideal is the informal, free, 
natural life of human beings who do not always have to 
march, parade, and repeat political slogans, who do not 
have to march on command to the right, to the left, for- 
wards, and backwards. Our ideal is the free life of 
natural human beings who know that they can pursue 
their work and, after their work is done, can relax, and 
who understand how to enjoy the life of a fine summer 
day. 


From the flag-enshrouded ruins of the Soviet 
sector, from under the pictured gaze of Stalin and 
the substantial peace dove, from mass movements, 
mass billets, mass-entertainment, and mass presen- 
tation of slogans, the East German young, who 
in their entire lives had known only regimenta- 
tion, first under Hitler, then under the Soviet 
dictatorship, flocked to Free Berlin. 

Free Berlin is a wide and gracious city, a city 
of variety, of contrasts. Much of its charm lies 
in those contrasts: between the long-established, 
substantial residential areas and the stretches of 
pleasantly rural landscape that permeate these 
areas, and between the colorful shopping districts 
with their crowds and heightened tempo of life 
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and pieces of wooded park that reach into the very 
heart of the city. Berlin is rich in lakes and 
streams and woods that invite idle wandering and 
daydreaming on asummer’s day. The one pastime 
leads to the other in all naturalness; neither has 
approved status in the Soviet areas of control. 
West Berlin has been well called the “Island of 
Freedom behind the Iron Curtain.” 

To this “island” the young of the Soviet-domi- 
nated East zone came, in thousands even the first 
day of the Festival, then in tens of thousands, then 
a hundred thousand or more in a single day. At 
first they came in curosity and some in fear, but 
they came, and they came back because they 
wanted more of what they had found. 

They found a city thrown open to them. Once 
over the border they found ready to their hands a 
convenient guide called “Tip.” This was issued in 

uantity by the August Committee (of Allied- 

yerman composition) to tell the visitors just 
where they would find entertainment that might 
appeal to them and how to get there. It showed 
them where 50 or more youth centers open to all 
comers, regardless of organizational affiliation, 
were located, and informed them of the programs 
in progress at the centers. These houses of hos- 
pitality offered small-scale, informal athletics, 
movies, open forums, puppet shows, folk dancing, 
and concerts, and light refreshments. It told 
them of the “Train of Europe,” just outside Free 
Berlin’s principal exhibition grounds, containing 
a variety of mechanized exhibits and posters dem- 
onstrating the aims and accomplishments of the 
European Recovery Program. It directed them to 
an equally attractive Recovery Program exhibit 
in the Err Pavilion, in the downtown area, near 
the famous Kurfuerstendamm shopping district. 
It directed them to commercial motion picture 
houses that were offering free admission to visitors 
from the Soviet sector, and to the capacious Ti- 
tania Palast, which was offering a free showing 
of selected American films, among them City 
Lights, To Live in Peace, Our Vines have Tender 
Grapes, and Miracle on 34th Street. It told them 
of free concerts being presented for their enjoy- 
ment by the Berlin Symphony Orchestra and by 
the British Military Band, and of television shows 
both in black and white and in technicolor, that 
would be coming along in the second week of the 
festival. It mentioned several helicopter demon- 
strations that were being scheduled during the 2- 
week period, and exhibits that they might enjoy 
at the Marshall House and at America House. 
They were under no compulsion to go to any of 
these places. They were free to go where they 
would, to see what they wanted to see. 

By the third day of the festival, more than 50,000 
of its East German participants were leaving it to 
see Free Berlin. About 42,000 of them went to 
the youth centers; 15,000 passed through the 
“Train of Europe” and the Marshall House; 11,- 
000 visited the Erp Pavilion; 2,000 dropped in at 
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the America House. They carried away all the 
free reading matter that they could stuff in pockets 
and under their shirts, books, pamphlets, and the 
special youth supplements put out by Berlin’s free 
press. Some of the girls sewed pamphlets into 
the hems of their skirts. Their Western friends 
reminded them that they might get into trouble if 
they took this reading matter back with them, sug- 
gesting that it might be more discreet for them to 
read it and dispose of it before crossing the border. 
East German youth preferred to take its chances 
along with the pamphlets. 

With the influx of visitors exceeding the most 
generous calculations, it became necessary to act 
quickly if guests of Free Berlin were to be fed— 
and they required food. The visitors spoke freely 
and with considerable bitterness of how they had 
gone without butter and meat for weeks at home 
to provide food for the festival, only to get short 
rations of uncooked food after they reached Ber- 
lin. The German Red Cross went into action, 
taking over the facilities of Free Berlin’s free 
school lunch system, to provide for the visitors. 
The German Federal Republic Government and 
the Berlin City Government and the Berlin people 
contributed. So did the American, British, and 
French authorities. The visitors continued to get 
simple but nourishing hot meals. 


The RIAS Program for East Zone Youth 


To the East zone visitors in West Berlin, RIAS 
(Radio in American sector) is what Radio City 
is to the young American visitor to New York. 
Young ag“ in the Soviet zone listen to RIAS 
programs, Soviet jamming permitting, and they 
have their favorite news commentators, their fa- 
vorite dance orchestras, their favorite comedians 
and stars. The first question asked by a large pro- 
portion of the visitors after they had reached the 
Western sector was “Please, will you direct me 
to RIAS?” 

RIAS, voice of the West’s Campaign for Free- 
dom, has a studio that will contain between 200 
and 250 people. This studio was set aside for the 
welcoming of East German youth. It received 
them all day long, every day of the festival, at 
45-minute intervals. Up in front were RIAS staff 
members and a varying group of volunteer hosts, 
which, in the course of the 2 weeks, included 
Bundestag members and our American High Com- 
raissioner, John J. McCloy. The youngsters got 
to see in the flesh a number of their favorite 
stars, too. 

For each group of 200 or more, the routine was 
the same. Once they had settled down, a RIAS 
staff member made a brief speech of welcome, say- 
ing how glad everybody was that the guests had 
managed to get there and explaining that the peo- 
ple up in front were there to answer any questions 
that the boys and girls wanted to ask. 

At first, the faces showed tension and distrust 
of everyone except personal friends, and the ques- 
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tionscame slowly. Gradually the visitors relaxed, 
and questions came thick and fast, with a good 
deal of whispering back and forth and those too 
timid to speak up for themselves supplying bolder 
companions with questions. The questions were 
serious ones; they were answered seriously. The 
askers were chiefly boys of 16 to 19 or 20, of an 
age to be vitally concerned with military service 
in the event of war. They wanted to know about 
the Schuman Plan, Western European Defense, 
the standard of living of workers in the United 
States, and one boy asked of Bundestag member 
Dr. Petev Nellen of the strong coalition party 
known as the Christian Democratic Union : “What 
do you think of the Potsdam Agreement?” To 
that one the West German Bundestag member re- 
plied: “Personally, I think it was a mistake—but 
would you dare to ask that question of one of your 
East German officials, and if you did, would he 
dare to give you the answer that I have?” 

The counterquestion drew laughter and cries of 
“No. Never” from the audience. 

In most of these sessions there were eventually 
questions voicing a desire for reassurance that the 
East Germans had not been forgotten by the free 
world, for hope that liberation would some day be 
at hand. These were no light and gay sessions. 
They were in deadly earnest during the question 
and answer period. Yet when the master of 
ceremonies announced that there would be a short 
closing period of refreshments and American 
dance music, the mood changed. Applause and 
cheers greeted the announcement, and while the 
visitors did away with hot soup and crackers and 
coffee, their feet tapped happily in rhythm with 
the American music that their Soviet dictators 
have tried to teach them to despise. 

Unquestionably, the high point in the RIAS 
hospitality program was reached on August 17, 
when High Commissioner John J. McCloy, who 
had just entertained 12 Fps visitors picked at 
random from the crowd at his home for luncheon, 
dropped in to answer questions. He stayed for 
several hours. He got straight and searching 
questions, and he answered them without any beat- 
ing about the bush. One boy asked: “Why did 
the Americans hand over to the Russians the terri- 
tories they had originally occupied, for instance, 
Thuringia ?” 

“I have heard this question frequently,” Mr. 
McCloy answered. “This step, as it appears to- 
day, has been a mistake. However, in those days, 
we were allies of the Russians, and we did not 
have any reason to believe that the Russians would 
not fulfill their obligations.” 

Another asked: “What about the remilitariza- 
tion of Western Germany ?” 

The answer came: “After 1945 the Allies agreed 
to root out militarism. Yet after the Western 
Powers had disarmed, it appeared that an equi- 
librium between East and West had still to be 
achieved. There was a preponderance of military 
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strength in the East that resulted in political pres- 
sure and aggression. This aggression culminated 
in the Korean conflict, where the Soviets resorted 
to force. 

“In this phase the Western Allies gave Western 
Germany and West Berlin certain guaranties and 
declared that any attack on Western Germany and 
West Berlin would be identical with an attack on 
the Western Powers themselves. A parallel can 
be drawn between Korea and Germany since Ger- 
many like Korea consists of two halves. As a 
counter-measure to the pressure from the East, 
Western Europe and the Atlantic countries found 
themselves compelled to form a defense system 
that would check the Soviets. 

“Now the question arises whether or not Ger- 
many shall participate in these efforts. An effec- 
tive defense contribution would be desirable not 
only from the German and from a practical point 
of view but also from the moral one, for it is im- 
possible effectively to defend Germany with for- 
eign forces exclusively. I should like to empha- 
size that it is not the intention of the United States 
to force Germany to make contribution. The 
question of German defense contribution can be 
decided only by the German people themselves. 
We would agree to a possible German defense 
contribution only within the framework of inter- 
national forces. We do not want by any means 
the revival of German nationalism and militarism. 
It is clear that to date there has been no West Ger- 
man rearmament.” 

As Mr. McCloy finished speaking, Dr. Nellen 
burst out with a question for the audience: “Can 
you imagine that Chuikov would sit with you at 
one table just like the American High Commis- 
sioner Mr. McCloy? Can you imagine that he 
would conduct such a discussion on political mat- 
ters of the highest importance without the most 
thorough-going preparations?” And his answers 
came in great volume from the audience of Fps 
members: “No. Never.” 


Postscript 


At a conservative estimate, half a million Soviet 
zone German boys and girls who had been told 
that West zone Germans were living in want and 
slavery under Allied policies, saw for themselves 
that these stories were untrue. They found West 
Berlin going about its business and taking its 
pleasures according to its own wishes, with no fear 
of secret police. They met and talked with and 
were entertained by German citizens and officials 
of the West, also some pretty high level officials 
of the United States, Britain and France as well 
as run-of-the-mill soldiers and civilians of those 
countries whose jobs keep them in Western Ger- 
many. They met on every hand reassurance that 
they are not forgotten by their fellow-countrymen 
and relatives in West Germany or by the free 
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world in general. They had proof in many places 
of the technological developments of the West, of 
the strength and purposefulness of the democratic 
world. They saw with their own eyes how life 
goes on and with what advantages to the individ- 
ual under democratic procedures and principles. 
They saw on every hand newsstands overflowing 
with uncensored newspapers and magazines, many 
of them highly critical of existing political au- 
thorities and policies. 

Several Americans who observed the festival 
and its participants closely and talked personally 
with a number of the visitors to Free Berlin speak 
of the “thirst for knowledge” these Soviet-domi- 
nated German boys and girls display at every 
opportunity. Mr. McCloy said, in the light of 
his own experience: “My own impression is that 
East zone youth is hungry for light and freedom, 
that it looks to America for eventual salvation, 
that it is wise and more impervious than we had 
thought to Communist propaganda. Neverthe- 
less, it is somewhat influenced and made uncertain 
by Soviet propaganda regarding the United States 
and its intentions.” 

It would be ingenuous to assume that each of 
the half million young people who visited Free 
Berlin has returned to his home behind the Iron 
Curtain with the firm intention of joining the 
underground movement and doing his individual 
best to upset the Soviet apple cart. However, the 
half-million or more Fps members have had a taste 
of freedom, and there is no question but that they 
liked it. They are going to compare what they 
have in the East zone with what they know exists 
in the West, and it is reasonable that some of them 
are going to want more of what they enjoyed so 
briefly so much that they will go to some length 
to get it. 

A few days after the festival had closed, the 
Executive Committee of its sponsoring organiza- 
tion, the Communist Front World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, met in East Berlin. In the 
course of that meeting, the committee decided 
that instead of organizing another gigantic 
“world youth festival” in 1952, it would summon 
a small “international conference for the defense 
of the rights of youth,” probably at Moscow— 
where the Iron Curtain has proved relatively hole- 
proof thus far. The committee offered no expla- 
nation of its decision. Western observers of the 
recent festival offer several interpretations of both 
the festival and decision. 

One continguent advances the theory that the 
Communist organizers, suspecting that they might 
never again succeed in rallying such a large num- 
ber of young people—let alone a greater—pre- 
ferred to avoid a repetition that might well be 
anti-climactic. 

Another group of observers regards the decision 
as a confession on the part of the Communists of 
inability to control so many young people at one 
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time and in one place—inasmuch as approximately 
half the participants of the August festival got 
out of hand at one time or another. 

A third group, composed largely of trained ob- 
servers from the Allied High Commission for 
Germany and from West German official circles, 
is less concerned with the why behind the recent 
decision against repeating the recent world festi- 
val in another place and time than with the im- 
plications of the festival itself. It would be a 
serious mistake, this third group maintains, to 
underestimate the Third World Festival, or to 
write it off as a failure because a good many of 
its participants took informal leave. Although 
the young slipped away from the huge Peace 
March and from other major events in large num- 
bers to explore forbidden territory, the fact re- 
mains that they marched first, that they shouted 
and clapped in involuntary response to Commu- 
nist words and symbols, caught up in a surge of 
mass emotion, just as their organizers had in- 
tended. This third group grants that it is highly 
probable that the organizers themselves consider 
that the festival failed to accomplish its long- 
range objective of contributing materially to the 
permanent conquest of the minds of its partici- 
pants. It is fairly certain that these organizers 
are disappointed and chagrined that the hypnotic 
effect of the mass demonstration proved to be of 
such short duration with many participants—once 
they had broken away from mass formation. 

To this third school of thought, the ability of 
the Communists to hypnotize such an enormous 
number of young people into mass response, mass 
action, even for periods of a few hours, is disturb- 
ing. As a demonstration of such power, the fes- 
tival was no failure. In face, it surpassed in sheer 
numbers any of the Nazis’ efforts at Niirnberg. 
The fact that the effect was transient in many cases 
is no sound reason to underestimate the methods 
that achieved the effect. No sane person is likely 
to underestimate the menace of marijuana because 
the effects of a dose wear off in a matter of hours— 
especially if there is a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of marijuana being doled out. 

The Third World Festival for youth has been 
instructive to the free world. It served to clarify 
the problem of youth in today’s troubled world. 
The festival’s location at Berlin gave the West op- 
portunity to observe at close range the techniques 
employed by Communist totalitarianism to ma- 
nipulate the young. Held on the edge of the 
West’s outpost behind the Iron Curtain, the fes- 
tival demonstrated among other things that Com- 
munist domination of youth is not yet complete. 
No effort will be spared to make it so, we may be 
sure, but in the meantime the door is open a little 
way to western influence. 


© Ruth E. McKee, author of the above article, 
is an information specialist in the Division of 
Publications. 
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Communist World Youth Festival 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press August 22] 


The Communist World Youth Festival just con- 
cluded in Berlin was supposed to demonstrate the 
alleged solidarity of the world’s youth in backing 
the Kremlin’s spurious “peace” campaign. Like 
similar Nazi spectacles in the past, it also was 
designed to instill a feeling of mass enthusiasm 
and allegiance to the Soviet cause among the 
thousands of youths transported to East Berlin 
for the occasion. 

Instead, it gave proof to the world that the 
younger generation behind the Iron Curtain, de- 
spite years of Communist indoctrination, is eager 
to get a glimpse of the free world and to show its 
contempt for the totalitarian system. Defying 
Communist-Police controls and the threat of re- 
prisals, hundreds of thousands of festival partici- 
pants managed to escape from the regimented 
demonstrations in the Soviet sector to get a breath 
of free air in western Berlin. 

There they could see for themselves the civil 
liberties and unregimented life enjoyed by western 
Berlin’s courageous population. Amazed, they 
inspected the variety of goods displayed in west- 
ern Berlin’s stores. Thousands were given warm 
meals at youth centers especially set up through- 
out the three western sectors. Many were at- 
tracted by special exhibits and motion pictures to 
which they were admitted free of charge. Others 
thronged to see RIAS, the United States sponsored 
radio station in Berlin, where they were enter- 
tained and where ranking Allied and German offi- 
cials, including our High Commissioner, Mr. Mc- 
Cloy, frankly tena their searching questions. 
But most of all they were impressed by the experi- 
ence of seeing a free population leading a normal 
life, so different from their own “police-state” 
environment. They certainly will carry this im- 
pression with them to their homes. 

Realizing that their efforts to dissuade the 
young people from visiting the western sectors 
were not succeeding, the Communist authorities 
sent gangs of hooligans—and I use the word hooli- 
gan advisedly—across the sector borders to pro- 
voke riots, hoping that the resulting violence 
would act as a deterrent. But the young people 
responded magnificently by streaming across the 
boundary line the very next day as boldly as ever 
to visit the free part of the city. 

The youth festival is new evidence, if any were 
needed, of the efforts the Communists are making 
to mobilize the young people under their control 
for their own ulterior purposes. Employing the 
characteristic totalitarian devices of monolithic 
youth organizations, mass demonstrations, and ap- 
peals to youths’ natural desire for world peace 
and friendship, they seek to submerge individual 
reason and integrity in mass fanaticism. 
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It is indeed heartening that such large numbers 
of these captive youths gave such a bold demonstra- 
tion of their independence of spirit by visiting 
the free world’s outpost in West Berlin. We must 
do everything within our power to bolster them 
in their determination to maintain this spiritual 
independence, by reinforcing the impressions of 
the free world which they received in West Berlin. 


Defensive Strength of Free World 
Continuing to Drive Ahead 


Address by the President? 


Six years ago, here in San Francisco, the United 
Nations was formed. It was our purpose then to 
prevent another world war. That is still our 
purpose. 

The United Nations was established to unite the 
moral forces of the world for peace, and to organ- 
ize the strength of many nations to keep the peace. 

In these last 6 years, there have been many diffi- 
culties and obstructions. But today the United 
Nations is doing exactly what it was set up to do. 

When aggression broke out in Korea, the United 
Nations took action. It labeled the aggression 
for what it was, and it branded the North Korean 
and Chinese Communists as the aggressors. It 
called upon peace-loving countries to unite and 
put down the aggression. 

That is what we have been doing. Young men 
from the United States have been fighting hero- 
ically, alongside young men from many other 
countries, to stop aggression in Korea. For they 
know, and we know, that if aggression were not 
checked in Korea it would only be a matter of time 
until a new world war brought destruction and 
misery to all of us. 

For the past several weeks, there have been 
negotiations in Korea, at the suggestion of the 
Communist aggressors, for an armistice there as 
the first step to a peaceful settlement. Recently, 
the Communists have broken off these negotiations. 
We do not know whether they intend to resume 
them. We are ready at any time to reach an hon- 
orable settlement in Korea, but we will not give 
in to aggression. 

Whether negotiations in Korea are successful 
or not, we must continue to drive ahead to build 
defensive strength for our country and the free 
world. The plain fact is that the Communists 
may try to resume the offensive in Korea at any 
time. , Paslrcng they are capable of launching 
new attacks in Europe, in the Middle East, or 
elsewhere in Asia, wherever it suits them. 

That is what makes it so vital that we build our 
defenses—and build them fast. 


*Made over the radio at San Francisco on Sept. 3 and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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Right now, our defense effort is beginning to 


roll. We have been tooling up for Jarge-scale 


production of new airplanes, tanks, and weapons 
of all types. We have a lot of new developments 
that we are putting into production—ranging 
from faster jet planes to lighter equipment for 
our foot soldiers. 

These things take materials and manpower. 
And they cost money. 

That is where this savings bond campaign comes 
in. Allof you, I know, want to help in the defense 
of our country. 

People sometimes say to me, “I want to help in 
the defense effort, but I don’t know what I can 
do. Can you tell me?” 

Tonight, I am telling you about somethin 
everybody cando. This is a personal matter wit 
every one of you. 

You can help to defend your country by buying 
United States savings bonds. 

At the same time, you will be putting aside 
money, at a time when goods are becoming scarcer, 
which will be available later on when goods are 
more plentiful. It will be a backlog to meet emer- 
gencies, to finance the education of your children 
or to purchase a home, and to provide for a more 
comfortable old age. 

The savings bonds you buy will be bonds for 
freedom. And they will be bonds for your per- 
sonal future. Iask each of you to back the defense 
drive to the limit by buying extra bonds and by 
helping to sell bonds to others. 

Buying defense bonds is a way in which each of 
us can play a part in the defense of our country 
and in bringing peace to the world. 


U.S., Australia, and New Zealand to 
Sign Security Treaty 


The Treaty of Security between Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States will be signed at 
San Francisco on September 1, 1951. 

Percy C. Spender, Ambassador of Australia, 
and Sir Carl Berendsen, Ambassador of New 
Zealand, will sign for Australia and New 
Zealand, respectively, and Secretary Acheson, 
John Foster Dulles, Senator Tom Connally, and 
Senator Alexander Wiley are empowered to sign 
for the United States. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmation 


On August 21, 1951, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Waldemar J. Gallman to be American Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Union of South 
Africa. 
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Czechoslovakian Ambassador Presents Credentials to the President 


[Released to the press August 28] 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR VLADIMIR 
PROCHAZKA 


The following are the remarks made by Am- 
bassador Prochazka on the occasion of his pres- 
entation of his credentials to the President on 
August 28; 


I have the honor to present the letters from the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, Klement 
Gottwald, accrediting me as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to your Govern- 
ment, and at the same time to present the letters 
of recall of my predecessor. 

I am in your country for the first time but I am 
fully conscious of the significance and importance 
of the mission entrusted to me. I shall endeavor 
to fulfill it in the spirit of the general policy of our 
President and our Government, a policy dedicated 
entirely to peace, a policy the fundamental idea 
of which, in accordance with the most sincere de- 
sires of both the nations of my country, the Czechs 
and Slovaks, is the preservation of peace. 

It is in this spirit that I wish to devote myself 
to my task during my stay here as the representa- 
tive of the people and the Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, and it is in this spirit that 
I am hoping for cooperation on the part of Your 
Excellency. 

It is in this spirit that I am presenting to you, 
Mr. President, my credentials as Ambassador of 
the Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of 
America. 


REPLY BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


I have received the letter from the President of 
the Czechoslovak Republic accrediting you as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Government of the United States and note the 
remarks indicating a purpose to accomplish your 
mission here in the spirit of a policy of peace. 

I assure you, Mr. Ambassador, that since the 
people of the United States are devoted to the 
pursuit of peace they will be intensely interested 
in any genuine steps which you will take toward 
that — In particular they will follow closely 
the efforts on your part, in the interests of further- 
ing peace, to settle the present serious issues be- 
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tween our two Governments. I hope that your 
work in contributing to a solution of these prob- 
lems may be marked with success. 


After the Czechoslovakian Ambassador had 
presented his credentials to President Truman, 
Joseph Short, Secretary to the President, held a 
news conference and gave the press a statement 
orally, substantially as follows: 


In the conversation between the President and 
the Ambassador, the Ambassador said he hoped 
to make our relations more cordial. The Presi- 
dent replied that the best way he could make our 
relations more cordial was to send our AP corre- 
spondent Oatis home.* 

The President further said that relations be- 
tween our two countries had deteriorated ever 
since Jan Masaryk was murdered. Before that 
time, the President said, the relations between the 
United States and the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
had been wonderful. He mentioned the extreme 
friendliness of our political relations and the back- 
and-forth trade relations. But now, the Presi- 
dent said, it looked as if our relations would not 
be what they had been unless Czechoslovakia 
changed its policy. 

The Ambassador made no response to his 
remarks. 


On the following day, August 29, Ambas- 
sador Prochazka was called to the Department of 
State for a frank and thorough discussion of the 
Oatis case and related problems in United States— 
Czechoslovakian relations. 

After this meeting, Carroll Kilpatrick, press 
officer of the Department of State, gave the fol- 
lowing account of the Czechoslovakian Ambasse- 
dor’s discussion with Secretary Acheson: 


The Secretary stressed the aroused feelings of 
the American people and Government at the arbi- 
trary and unjust treatment of Mr. Oatis and other 
American citizens by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 


ment, and in evidence of this strong reaction, he 


*For an article on the Czech trial of William N. Oatis, 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 283. 
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handed the Ambassador a copy of the text of the 
Concurrent Resolution on the Oatis case passed by 
the House of Representatives on August 14, and 
by the Senate on August 23. 

The Secretary made it emphatically clear he 
does not understand the attitude of the Czecho- 
slovakian Government during the past few months 
and that if nothing is done to settle the present 
problems tension will only continue to mount. 

The Secretary repeated the remarks made to the 
Ambassador by the President yesterday to the 
effect that if the Ambassador is interested in bet- 
ter relations between his country and the United 
States, he must understand the need for prompt 
steps on his part to effect the release of American 
citizens unjustly imprisoned in Czechoslovakia. 

The Ambassador said he would report the Sec- 
retary’s remarks to his Government. 


After his appointment with the Secretary, Am- 
bassador Prochazka asserted to reporters that the 
case of Mr. Oatis, “from the juridical point of 
view,” was closed so far as his country was con- 
cerned and that his Government would not yield 
to any pressure to obtain the newsman’s release. 

At his news conference on August 30, President 
Truman was asked by a reporter what he thought 
about the Czechoslovakian Ambassador’s state- 
ment that he regarded the Oatis case as closed. 
President Truman stated that the Oatis case would 
never be closed until Oatis gets out of jail—at 
least not in this country. 





House Concurrent Resolution 140 


The following is the text of Concurrent Resolution 
140 as passed by the House of Representatives on 
August 14 and by the Senate on August 23: 

WHeEnrEAS the arrest and conviction of William N. 
Oatis, correspondent of the Associated Press in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, is a shocking violation of 
the fundamental human freedoms guaranteed in 
the United Nations Charter; and 

WHEREAS the treatment of William N. Oatis dem- 
onstrates that the Czechoslovak Government has 
willfully repudiated the principle of free informa- 
tion which is so essential to peaceful cooperation 
and friendly relations among the people of the 
world; and 

WuereEAs the persecution by the Government of 
Czechoslovakia of other American citizens is con- 
demned and deplored by the people of the United 
States, and throughout the free world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States expresses its profound indignation at the 
arrest, sham trial and unjust conviction of William 
N. Oatis; that the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment be requested to take all possible action to bring 
about his release; and that the sense of this resolu- 
tion be conveyed by the proper officials of our 
Government to the United Nations and to the officials 
of the Czechoslovakian Government. 

Be it further resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Congress that all commercial relations with Czecho- 
slovakia should be terminated immediately, and 
should be resumed only if and when the Government 
of Czechoslovakia restores to William N. Oatis his 
freedom. 











U.S. Reiterates Position on Czechoslovak Protests 


to Radio Free Europe Programs 


U.S. NOTE OF AUGUST 24 
[Released to the press August 24] 


Following is the text of a note delivered today to 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs by 
the American Embassy at Prague in reply to a 
Czechoslovak note of July 21,1951. This Czecho- 
slovak note referred to the American Embassy’s 
note of June 19* and denied the charges of border 
violation by Czechoslovakia while at the same time 
renewing the Czechoslovak Government’s protests 
against the broadcasts of Radio Free Europe in 
the Czech and Slovak languages. 


A study of the Ministry’s note fails to reveal 
how this communication contributes anything new 





*BuLLeTIN of July 2, 1951, p. 12. 
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or substantial to the discussion of the issues in 
the Ministry’s preceding note of May 21 or to the 
consideration of the points raised in the Embassy’s 
note of June 19 in reply to the latter. The United 
States Government <A already clearly set forth 
the basic facts and its position on these questions 
in the Embassy’s note of June 19. 

The United States Government reiterates that 
its policy concerning information activities as ex- 
plained in the Embassy’s note of June 19 violates 
no international agreement binding on Germany 
or concerning information matters, or any other 
agreement to which the United States is a party. 
The United States is unalterably committed to the 
basic principle of freedom of information. Under 
the American Constitution there is an inherent 
right to criticize freely the United States Govern- 
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ment and its policies, as is constantly done by 
publications such as the Daily Worker. The 
Czechoslovak Government, however, is apparently 
unable to allow such criticism by publications un- 
der its jurisdiction and is seeking to prevent any 
criticism from the press or radio of other 
countries. 

From its study of the broadcasts made by the 
organization established and operated by a group 
of private citizens under the name of Radio Free 
Europe, the United States Government does not 
agree that Radio Free Europe is issuing directives 
for espionage and inciting Czechoslovak citizens 
to commit criminal acts. The Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly demonstrated that its con- 
ception of espionage and crime is so sweeping that 
any comment, critical in nature or indeed other 
than praise or endorsement of the present regime 
in Czechoslovakia and its acts, might be consid- 
ered as an incitement to espionage and crime. 

The operation of Radio Free Europe is clearly 
not in violation of any international agreement 
entered into by the United States or of any ac- 
cepted principle of international law. In its 
discussion of this subject the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment makes no reference to freedom of informa- 
tion, a fundamental principle in all free societies, 
since no such freedom exists in Czechoslovakia. 
States which would deny freedom to others are 
typically those most insistent on claiming freedom 
and even license for themselves. It was, therefore, 
not unexpected that the Czechoslovak Government, 
whose controlled press and radio indulge freely in 
hostile and vituperative attacks against the United 
States and other free nations, should protest 
legitimate criticism of itself by information or- 
gans in other countries. 

In the matter of border violations the United 
States Government has carefully endeavored to 
work for the easement of this problem by the 
issuance of strict regulations for United States 
border patrols to exercise utmost care. When in 
spite of such careful precautions inadvertent vio- 
lations have occurred, the United States Govern- 
ment, after investigation, has freely acknowledged 
the facts and taken renewed steps to prevent their 
recurrence. The unwillingness of the Czecho- 
slovak Government in the present note to acknowl- 
edge the facts of Czechoslovak violation mentioned 
in the United States note of June 19 suggests that 
its attitude is never to recognize a violation on its 
part no matter to what extent its representatives 
are culpable. This attitude is hardly conducive 
to border tranquility or international amity and 
is unacceptable to the United States. The United 
States Government nevertheless will exercise every 
precaution to prevent any future border viola- 
tions and if, in spite of such efforts, any inadver- 
tent violation should occur will take appropriate 
remedial action. The United States Government 
accordingly has every right to expect the Czecho- 
slovak authorities to deal with such problems in 
an equally correct manner, 
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CZECHOSLOVAK NOTE OF JULY 21 
[Printed from telegraphic tert] 


Following is an unofficial English translation 
of a Foreign Office note from Praha of July 21: 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs presents his 
compliments to the American Embassy and has 
the mam in advising the following with regard 
to the Embassy’s note of June 19: 

The Czechoslovak authorities have once more 
investigated the instance of violation of the Czech- 
oslovak frontiers which took place May 4 between 
the frontier stones 22 and 23 on the road leading 
from the Bavarian community of Mahring to the 
community of Broumov, region Marianske Lasne, 
and have ascertained that the case took place exact- 
ly in the way described in the Ministry’s note of 
May 12. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has taken note 
of the fact that that disciplinary action has been 
taken against the patrol leader of the members 
of the U. S. Army, as well as of the Embassy’s 
communication that appropriate U. S. author- 
ities are taking all possible steps to prevent 
recurrence of such an incident. Concerning the 
communication of the American Embassy, accord- 
ing to which on June 6 three civilians and one 
member of the uniformed Czechoslovak guard 
twice penetrated the U. S. zone on the road which 
was clearly in the U. S. zone, Czechoslovak au- 
thorities immediately upon receiving notice of the 
incident from the Czechoslovak frontier guard, 
inquired into the matter, and the following was 
ascertained : . 

On June 6 Private Josef Kolacek, member of 
the Czechoslovak frontier guard, accompanied a 
working group of wood cutters who were carting 
wood along a frontier path in the proximity of the 
community of Wies, region Cheb, between fron- 
tier stones 13/6 and 13/11. Suddenly six armed 
members of the U. S. armed forces arrived on the 
spot in a military vehicle on which there was a 
heavy machine gun, head of which was directed 
against the Czechoslovak state territory. The 
members of the American armed forces stopped 
the tractor with the working group that was accom- 
panied by Private Kolacek on the sector between 
the frontier stones 13/10 and 13/11 of the frontier 
path and prevented the working group from con- 
tinuing. 

The American occupation authorities, in this 
way without any justification and moreover with 
violence, rendered the work of the mentioned 
group impossible, although both the groups as 
well as the Czechoslovak frontier guard are en- 
titled to use freely at any time the frontier 
paths and have also used them until now without 
any disturbances occurring. The members of the 
American armed forces moreover violently at- 
tacked Private Kolacek, hit him in the face with 
their fists, tore away his automatic, and dragged 

him along the road in the direction of Hansbach 
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by force. Private Kolacek was kept by force until 
June 8 on the territory of the U. S. zone of occupa- 
tion of Germany where he was pressed to divulge 
military secrets and where civilian and military 
members of the American occupation authorities 
attempted to persuade him not to return to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The described facts ascertained by the Czecho- 
slovak authorities and also confirmed by members 
of the frontier guard serving in the American zone 
of occupation in Germany show that the U. S. 
Government, in spite of emphatic protests raised 
by the Czechoslovak Government, has not taken 
measures to stop hostile acts of the U. S. armed 
forces of occupation directed against Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Czechoslovak Government views this fla- 
grant violation of international law all the more 
seriously as the attack and the dragging away of 
a member of the Czechoslovak frontier guard was 
carried out in a particularly brutal manner, and he 
was incited to criminal acts. 

Instead of the American Government stopping 
these continually recurring attacks against Czecho- 
slovakia in whatever form, by taking appropriate 
measures, the American Embassy in its note at- 
a to describe this case as a violation of border 
by the Czechoslovak frontier organs. 

The case of the alleged violation of the frontiers 
in the region of River Regnitz, by armed members 
of the Czechoslovak frontier guard which accord- 
ing to the note of the Embassy took place on May 
24 has also been investigated by appropriate 
Czechoslovak authorities which have ascertained 
the following: 

On May 24, approximately at 9 o’clock, a woman 
with a child crossed a brook in the region of 
Cisarsky Hamr and mowed grass. A member of 
the Czechoslovak frontier guard, who had been 
watching her from a greater distance, not noticing 
that just at this point the State frontier is in the 
shape of a wedge going into Czechoslovakia so that 
the brook runs only on the Bavarian side and 
under the impression that the state frontier was 
being violated, advised appropriate authorities of 
this event. 

Six members of the Czechoslovak frontier guard 
then came to look for the person who had sup- 
posedly violated the border but they did not cross 
the frontier and from the distance of about 10 
meters they asked the woman whether she had 
not seen somebody crossing the state frontier. Im- 
mediately after that a man came from the Ba- 
varian side and called out to the woman “not to 
talk to the Czechoslovak guards, the Americans 
might see her.” When members of the Czecho- 
slovak frontier guard saw that an error had oc- 
curred, they returned to the cars and drove away. 
Investigations of the —— authorities have 
ascertained that the allegation of the American 
Embassy that somebody had threatened the woman 
was incorrect. Members of the frontier guard 
had their weapons on their backs and at no time 
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did any one of them even approach the woman. 
Two members of the Czechoslovak frontier guard, 
who remained in proximity of the mentioned point 
observed how around 11 o’clock four members of 
the U. S. Army, one member of the German fron- 
tier guard, and one civilian came and examined 
the place. When leaving, one of them aimed his 
gun at the member of the Czechoslovak frontier 
guard. At the time when these persons were get- 
ting into the cars, several shots were heard coming 
from the territory of the American zone of occupa- 
tion. No shot was fired by any of the members 
of the Czechoslovak frontier guard. 

Also, this allegation of the Embassy’s note is 
absolutely contrary to fact. 

Investigation of the incident by the appropriate 
Czechoslovak authorities thus disproves allega- 
tions contained in the American Embassy’s note in 
every respect. 

As to the hostile activity, carried out through 
the broadcasting station “Free Europe,” the 
Czechoslovak Government emphatically refutes 
the conclusions of the Embassy’s note. Station 
“Free Europe” is placed on the territory under 
the occupation administration and subject to the 
direct control of the American Government. It 
is, therefore, inconceivable that this station could 
operate without agreement and approval of the 
American Government which bears full responsi- 
bility for the station’s activity, directed against 
Czechoslovakia. This is also confirmed by voices 
of the American radio and press. So for instance 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 21 makes 
the following comment: 

“Radio Free Europe is not technically an Ameri- 
can Government operation but it could not func- 
tion without government approval.” 

The American Embassy in its note states that it 
is not possible nor desirable to exercise control 
over the broadcasting station “Free Europe” be- 
cause this would represent “violation of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of information.” The American 
Embassy’s conception of freedom of information 
then apparently is that of systematic incitation, 
and of an activity as carried out by a station which 
the newspaper the New York 7imes of May 3 
specifically qualifies as “beamed at Czechoslo- 
vakia.” 

At the 2d General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on November 3, 1947, the U. S. voted in favor 
of the unanimously adopted resolution No. 220/88. 
This resolution condemns all forms of propaganda 
in whatsoever country it is conducted which is 
either designed or likely to provoke or encourage a 
threat to peace, breach of peace, or act of ag- 
gression. 

It further requests the government of each 
member to take appropriate steps within its con- 
stitutional limits to promote by all means of pub- 
licity and propaganda friendly relations among 
nations based upon the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 
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The Embassy’s note claims that the policy car- 
ried out by the American Government in the 
matter of broadcasts of the radio station “Free 
Europe” in no way violates any international 
agreement concerning Germany or any other in- 
ternational agreement to which the U. S. Govern- 
ment is a party. But in the Potsdam Agreement 
the United States have taken upon themselves the 
engagement to carry out the occupation of Ger- 
many according to the clearly established direc- 
tives. They engage themselves to contribute 
towards absolute elimination of the Nazi and 
militaristic doctrines towards successful develop- 
ment of democratic ideas and that they would 
prepare for the reconstruction of German political 
life on a Democratic basis and for peaceful coop- 
eration in international life by Germany. The 
activity of radio station “Free Europe,” set up 
on the territory under American occupation ad- 
ministration, proves only once more how the 
United States misuse their position of an occupy- 
ing power for objectives which are incompatible 
with these principles. 

According to the fundamental principles of 
international law, it is one of the basic duties of 
every state to prevent and stop on its territory 
any activity that might be directed against the 
security of another state or which would be hostile 
to another state. (See for instance Oppenheim, 
International Law, 3d edition, p. 49 L: “ ‘ 
It is the duty of every state to prevent individuals 
living on its territory from endangering the safety 
of another state .”) This principle of rec- 
ognized international law naturally also covers 
the activity of radio stations. In concrete form 
this principle is for instance expressed in the inter- 
national convention on use of radio in the interests 
of peace signed at Geneva on September 23, 1936. 
The article of this convention states: 


High contracting parties mutually undertake to prohibit 
and if occasion arises to stop without delay broadcasting, 
within their respective territories, of any transmission 
which is to the detriment of good international under- 
standing, is of such character as to incite population of 
any territory to acts incompatible with the internal order 
or security of a territory of a high contracting party. 


Besides governmental broadcasting stations the 
convention also refers to private ones. 

The following is said in article 6, paragraph 2: 
“High contracting parties mutually undertake to 
include appropriate clauses for guidance of any 
autonomous broadcasting organizations either in 
constitutive charter of a national institution or in 
conditions imposed upon a concessionary company 
or in rules applicable to other private concerns and 
to take necessary measures to ensure application 
of these clauses.” The provisions of the conven- 
tion, signed by members of the League of Nations 
in September 1936, express general principles and 
rules of international law, and is in fact only a 
precise expression applied to radio transmissions 
of the general principle of international law ac- 
cording to which it is the fundamental duty of 
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every state to prevent and to prohibit on its terri- 
tory every activity that might be directed against 
the security of another state or be hostile against 
this state. 

Even a legal adviser of the State Department, 
George Heckworth, speaking generally of inad- 
missible activities carried out by radio, refers to 
this convention in the Digest of Internationl Law, 
Washington, 1942, vol. IV, par. 353, pages 286-287, 

Not even the American Embassy can deny that 
the broadcasting station “Free Europe” exercises 
an activity which is directed against the security 
of Czechoslovakia and incites acts incompatible 
with the international usage and also to common 
criminal acts. This station consistently broad- 
casts secret directives for espionage and diversive 
activity, and incites Czechoslovak citizens to com- 
mit criminal acts. 

For instance, in its transmission of July 15, it 
called upon members of the Czechoslovak frontier 

uard to escape and violate Czechoslovak laws. 

hat this activity is intentional, carefully planned 
in advance, is confirmed by voices of American 
personalities and by the American press. Gen- 
eral Clay on May 3, 1951, speaking of “psychologi- 
cal warfare carried on by Radio Free Europe” 
declared: “We are able to expose informers and 

uislings behind the Iron Curtain, undermine au- 
thority of the local Communist regimes and help 
those trapped behind the Curtain to prepare for 
the day of liberation.” The New York 7'%imes of 
May 4, 1951, in John Crosby’s article, “The Worst 
Possible Light” published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 16, 1951, regarding the opening 
of the station “Free Europe” the following is said: 

This information is generally concluded with a casual 
hint that a perfectly splendid accident might be arranged 
some dark night for a Communist spy. Radio “Free 
Europe” is brutally realistic in a lot of ways, one of them 
being precise advice on how to sabotage Communist in- 
dustry. The basic message of radio “Free Europe” is to 
put Communist dictatorship into the worst possible light 
and to prepare people for the ultimate revolt and 
liberation. 

The U.S. Government is clearly well aware of 
the fact that it is its fundamental duty to prevent 
activity exercised by radio “Free Europe” and that 
is why it intentionally hides behind its “private 
nature.” The Embassy’s note hypocritically states 
that the “matter of whom Radio ‘Free Europe’ em- 
ploys is irrelevant and not appropriate for consid- 
eration by the Czechoslovak Government as it is 
not by the U.S. Government.” It still remains an 
undeniable fact that the American Government 
does not only make possible activity of mercenary 
Czechoslovak emigrees but directly supports them 
in their activity directed against Czechoslovakia. 
The American Government in this way reveals 
insincerity of its declarations on the maintenance 
of principles of international law which it inten- 
tionally violates through its acts. 

The Czechoslovak Government finally emphati- 
cally refuted the manner in which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment attempts to evade the responsibility for 
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its systematic hostile activity, revealed also by the 
regulations issued through an intermediary or a 
puppet government concerning treatment by 
frontier organs of agents of western occupying 

owers when these carry out surreptitious crossing 
of the Czechoslovak border. The Czechoslovak 
Government expects to be informed of the steps 
the U.S. Government has taken in all instances 
described. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NOTE OF MAY 21! 
[Printed from telegraphic text] 


Following is an unofficial English translation 
of a Foreign Office note from Praha of May 21, 
in which the Czechoslovak Government made vari- 
ous charges against the U.S. with reference to 
border violations, broadcasts, and other matters: 

The Foreign Office of Czechoslovakia has re- 
peatedly been obliged to raise protests with the 
U.S. Government against various forms of hostile 
activity directed against Czechoslovakia. In spite 
of these protests, the foundation of which the U.S. 
Government has had to admit, this hostile activity 
has not only not ceased, but on the contrary con- 
tinues in even greater measure. 

While the Czechoslovak Government and the 
Czechoslovak people—together with other peace- 
loving states and nations—through its entire pol- 
icy is endeavoring to maintain and strengthen 
peace the world over and is for peaceful demo- 
cratic cooperation among nations, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is continually preparing, organizing, and 
carrying out various forms of activity hostile to 
and directed against Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovak Government has repeatedly 
stated, and that also on an international forum, 
that the U.S. Government is also utilizing its 
broadcasting stations for carrying out activity 
hostile to and directed against Poatbacheniine by 
broadcasting false news and reports and propa- 
ganda of incitation. Among U.S. broadcasting 
stations the one that is particularly notorious for 
inciting against Czechoslovakia is the American 
shortwave and broadcasting station, hypocritically 
called “Free Europe.” his American broad- 
casting station, after preceding noisy announce- 
ments, began its anti-Czechoslovak broadcasts 
on May 1 on a new middle-wave transmitter. Vio- 
lating international obligations, it uses a wave- 
length that according to the Copenhagen plan, 
has been allotted broadcasting stations of other 
countries. The new station has called itself boast- 
fully “One of the strongest European stations” 
and the newspaper the New York 7imes in its 
issue of May 2 openly admits that “the powerful 
transmitter in Munic beamed at Czech- 
oslovakia is sufficiently powerful and 
sufficiently close to its target.” 


*This note was referred to in the BuLLETIN of July 2, 
1951, p. 12, and is printed here for convenient reference. 
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All these circumstances clearly show this as a 
consistently prepared, reinforced campaign 
within the framework of the anti-Czechoslovakian 
hostile activity of American broadcasting stations. 
Corresponding to these intentions the broadcasts 
are marked by an even greater degree of war- 
mongering and hostile inciting against Czecho- 
slovakia, against its people, against other sov- 
ereign states and nations. The seriousness of this 
form of hostile activity is increased by the fact 
that the U.S. Government uses traitors of the 
Czechoslovak people from the ranks of the mer- 
cenary Czechoslovak emigration for broadcasts of 
its station. Thus, it not only violates its inter- 
national obligations accepted in valid interna- 
tional agreements concerning Germany, but also 
most fundamental principles of international 
aw. 

The broadcasting station called “Free Europe” 
attempts to pass itself off as some sort of “private 
enterprise ;” it stresses that it is not the spokes- 
man of the U.S. Government. The true intention 
of these acts is again revealed in the already quoted 
issue of the New York 7%mes, when it says the 
“private nature of this enterprise frees it of many 
inhibitions which must hamper a government 
agency such as VOA.” 

All these transparent manoeuvres prove only 
one thing that the U.S. Government is well aware 
that it is violating its international obligations and 
—— of international law by this activity. 

o such manoeuvres can free the U.S. Government 
of international responsibility for activity carried 
out by this station, set up by the American occu- 
pation authorities, loot on territory under the 
control of the U.S. despite the fact that according 
to the rules of international law the U.S. Govern- 
ment is responsible for every hostile activity car- 
ried out on its territory or on the territory under 
its control and directed against other sovereign 
states and nations. 

On May 4, six to seven American military per- 
sons, armed, crossed Czechoslovak frontiers in two 
motorcars on the road leading from the Bavarian 
community of Mahring to Broumov, District 
Marianske Lazne, between the frontier stones 22 
and 23. They drove around the frontier barriers 
on both sides of the frontier and moved deeper 
into Czechoslovak territory with the cars; there 
they studied frontier installations, observed with 
field glasses and photographed certain objects. 
The culprits left Czechoslovak territory in the 
same way as they had entered. 

These facts were ascertained by the Czecho- 
slovak authorities and confirmed by the members 
of the frontier guard serving the American Occu- 
pation Zone. 

The described facts are not isolated instances of 
members of the armed forces of the U.S. violating 
the territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia. They 
are but one link in the entire chain of continual 
and flagrant violations of a Czechoslovak terri- 
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torial and aerial order by the U.S. military organs, 
with the objective of supporting the individual 
acts of espionage and terrorism of subversive ele- 
ments on the territory of Czechoslovakia and also 
for the purpose of direct hostile espionage activity. 
This proved by the already long series of protests, 
which the Czechoslovak Government was obliged 
to make in individual cases. The Czechoslovak 
Government holds indubitable proof of the fact 
that all these acts are part of espionage, sabotage, 
and other hostile activity directed against Czecho- 
slovakia prepared, directed, and organized by the 
organs of the U.S. military occupation authorities 
of western Germany. To what extent this hostile 
activity is being carried out can, for instance, be 
seen from the fact that the U.S. Government has 
considered it necessary to order its puppet, so- 
called Bonn Government, to establish special regu- 
lations for the treatment of agents of the western 
occupation powers by the frontier organs when 
they illegally cross Czechoslovak frontiers. 
Complying with this order the Minister of Fi- 
nance of the so-called Bonn Government issued 
notice on February 10, 1951, in which he orders all 
frontier organs that in case of persons who claim 





to be agents of the western occupation powers that 
they must not subject them to examination, that 
they must not take away their arms, and that the 
are to accompany them to a post of the U.S. mili- 
tary authorities on their illegal return from 
Czechoslovakia. The Minister of Finance of the 
so-called Bonn Government, in his notice, gives 
assurance that American military authorities have 
instructed their agents accordingly. This docu- 
ment clearly confirms the continual my and 
diversive (sic) activity carried out by the U.S. 
armed forces to such extent that American author- 
ities found it necessary to regulate it by some kind 
of “legislation.” 

The Czechoslovak Government views the hostile 
activity of the United States, confirmed also by the 
facts described in the present note, very seriously. 
It protests most strongly against all forms of this 
hostile activity and expects to be informed of the 
measures which the U.S. Government has taken. 





Correction: Release date of July 20 of article 
cited in BULLETIN of July 2, 1951, p. 12, should 
read June 20. 











Mutual Defense Treaty With Philippines Signed 


[Released to the press by the White House August 30] 


The following remarks were made on the oc- 
casion of the signing of the Treaty of Mutual 
Defense with the Republic of the Philippines at 
Washington on August 30: 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I am very glad that it was possible for you to 
join us here today. We have witnessed the sign- 
ing of a mutual defense treaty between our two 
great countries. The signing of this treaty sym- 
bolizes the close ties that bind the people of the 
Philippines and the United States. 

Our community of interest was put to the bitter 
test when our two peoples stood shoulder to shoul- 
der on the battlefield, a few short years ago, to 
resist aggression. In that struggle, our countries 
went together through the agony of temporary 
defeat, and together rose to the heights of victory. 
In defeat and victory, we were not divided. We 
showed to all the world that aggressors can defeat 
free men only temporarily, and divide them never, 
so long as the fire of freedom burns in their hearts. 


*For text of treaty, see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, 
p. 335. 
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In peace as well as in war, our countries have 
worked together. The half century of peaceful 
and fruitful cooperation between the Philippines 
and the United States is proof that both our coun- 
tries are guided by the same ideals and striving for 
the same objectives. We have demonstrated that 
two peoples, however different they may be in 
background and experience, can work together for 
their common welfare if they have the same belief 
in democracy and the same faith in freedom. 

The treaty that we are signing here today, there- 
fore, rests on firm foundations. It gives formal 
expression to something that already exists—to 
the firm relationship of brotherhood that binds our 
countries together. 

We have already expressed in other agreements 
our common interest in matters of defense and in 
economic matters. We have shown our common 
devotion to the cause of peace in our support of 
the Charter of the United Nations. Our soldiers 
are _—— side by side today in Korea just as 
they fought at Bataan and Corregidor—and for 
the same purpose—to check aggression and defend 
the rights of free peoples. 

This treaty, therefore, is a natural development 
springing from the long association of our coun- 
tries and our common sacrifices for freedom. It 
Is a strong step toward security and peace in the 
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Pacific. It demonstrates to all nations that we 
intend to continue our common course and to work 
together in the future, as we have in the past, for 
peace for all mankind. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States 
are happy to join with the people of the Philip- 
pines in this mutual expression of our united will 
to go forward in the cause of peace and freedom. 


REMARKS BY ELPIDIO QUIRINO, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


We have witnessed today an act that may be 
described as the end of the beginning. Here we 
have set the first milestone on the road towards 
the enduring security of the Pacific area. 

I have special reason to rejoice at this moment 
because it was not so long ago, in this same capital, 
that I took the liberty of proposing the conclusion 
of a Pacific security pact under the initiative of 
the United States. This is the first fruit of that 
vision. 

This is a treaty of mutual defense with unavoid- 
able connotations of military action. Yet it is, 
in fact, wholly dedicated to peace and to the meth- 
ods of peace. It means so much to the economic 
development and happiness of the Filipino peo- 
ple. Here our two countries pledge themselves 
anew to the principle of the pacific settlement of 
disputes enshrined in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Here we have assumed a formal under- 
taking to assist each other and to stand together 
in the face of aggression, in the hope that here- 
after we may be able to follow undistracted the 
fruitful pursuits of peace. 

We have no aggressive aims against anyone. 
Our purpose is rather to give notice that a poten- 
tial aggressor must henceforth take due account 
of our common purpose and united will to act in 
self-defense. From the history of the Filipino 
people and of our relations with the United States 
during the past 50 years, nobody can have the 
slightest doubt about our devotion to freedom and 
our readiness to share in its defense. 

On this solemn occasion, Mr. President, may I 
convey to you, and through you to the American 
we the deepest sentiments of good will and 

riendship from the people of the Philippines. 
This treaty proclaims the sense of unity of our 
two peoples, and this is a declaration of historic 
importance. For we have established our unity 
of purpose, not on any considerations of race, 
creed or equality of power, but solely on the ground 
of our common faith in freedom. Though hum- 
bled by the great significance of this alliance, we 
are nevertheless proud that our young Republic 
has merited this recognition of its faith and its 
courage. I bring to witness at this signing, Mr. 
President, the faith in democracy of the Filipino 
people and the courage to defend it with all our 
strength. 
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REMARKS BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


We meet here today to sign a treaty of mutual 
defense between the Republic of the Philippines 
and the United States of America. The chief 
executives of both nations are present to honor 
this occasion. 

President Quirino and Secretary Romulo, I ex- 
tend to you and to the members of the Philippine 
delegation a most cordial welcome. 

The Mutual Defense Treaty is the natural out- 

owth of the relationship of over half a century 

etween the Philippines and the United States. 

During that time the United States has helped 
the wan, yo people prepare to exercise the supreme 
political rights and responsibilities of sovereignty. 

On July 4, 1946, following the most devastating 
war in history, and in spite of the appalling effect 
of that war on Philippine life, the transfer of 
responsibility was reached. 

From then on, the relationship between the two 
countries was that of two sovereign nations with 
a common heritage of, and dedication to, demo- 
cratic ideals. 

We have made certain commitments to each 
other, which led to the present Mutual Defense 
Treaty. 

The Trade Agreement of 1946 recognized that 
the economic ties which had been developed over 
a period of 50 years could not without harmful 
effect be severed overnight. 

The Trade Agreement provided for an 8-year 
period of free trade to be followed by a 20-year 
period of graduated tariffs, until in 1973 each 
country would levy upon the products of the other 
the same tariff as it would upon those of a third 
country. 

Also, because of the many Americans who had 
made their homes in the Philippines and had in- 
vested in the future of the country, it was provided 
that until 1974 Americans would be given national 
treatment in the development of Philippine 
resources. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 was 
recognition by the American people that the Phil- 
ippines had borne a disastrous share of the rav- 
ages caused by the war in the Pacific, and that 
assistance was required. 

Aid could not restore in full the human and 
material destruction, but it could provide a strong 
foundation on which to build. 

The accomplishments of the first 5 years were 
impressive. 

But we have yet to realize peace. And we live 
amid the pressures and disturbances of a sorely 
troubled world. 

It became apparent that Philippine economy 
would require further help in order to preserve 
advances already made. President Quirino and 
President Truman agreed that an economic survey 
mission should be sent to the Philippines to make 
a study of conditions and recommendations for 
their improvement. 
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The recommendations of that mission resulted 
in the signing at Baguio on November 27, 1950, 
of an agreement for a program of long-range eco- 
nomic development. 

Under that agreement, President Quirino rec- 
ommended to the Philippine Congress a program 
of greatly increased taxation and minimum wage 
legislation. President Truman recommended to 
the Congress of the United States a program of 
economic aid designed to help the Philippines 
achieve in the shortest possible time a self-sup- 
porting economy through increased productivity, 
with particular attention to the betterment of the 
lot of the farmer and the worker. 

Although only a few months have passed since 
the beginning of this program, economic condi- 
tions in the Philippines have greatly improved, 
thanks to the vigorous steps which you, President 
Quirino, and your fellow countrymen have taken. 
I believe they will continue to improve through 
our mutual efforts. 

The Bases Agreement of 1947 recognized the 
importance to both nations of the defense of the 
Philippines and granted the United States the 
right to maintain and to garrison bases in the 
Philippines. 

The Military Assistance Agreement of 1947 rec- 
ognized the importance of developing the Philip- 
pine armed forces as rapidly as possible to a point 
where they could effectively maintain internal law 
and order. 

To that end, the treaty provided for a United 
States Military Advisory Group to assist and ad- 
vise the Philippines on military and naval mat- 
ters; for the iaraishing to the Philippines of 
equipment and supplies; for the procurement by 
the Philippines of military supplies in the United 
States; and for the training in the United States 
of Philippine military personnel. 

The hilippines has also shared importantly 
in current programs of military assistance. 

The seubiuan of internal security has proven 
more difficult than it should have because Com- 
munist aggression against the Philippines, as else- 
where, operates from the inside as well as the 
outside. 

The Hukbalahap movement, servile to an ide- 
ology which is repellent to all Filipino traditions 
and interests, has been doing everything within 
its power to destroy the Filipino nation and place 
it under a foreign and oppressive yoke. 

We rejoice that the Philippine armed forces 
have made impressive progress during recent 
months in booting the military Penecinr | of this 
rebellious group. 

At the same time the Philippines push resolutely 
ahead in creating economic and social conditions 
under which conspiracy cannot disturb domestic 
tranquility. 

Here today, we are most directly concerned with 
the problem of external aggression. 

We are here publicly and formally declaring 
our sense of unity and our common determination 
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to resist aggression and external armed attack, 
whatever its origin. 

From the American point of view, we seek 
through this treaty what we have consistently 
sought—an independent and democratic Philip- 
pines. 

We seek peace and security in the Pacific. 

The value of any treaty derives from the mu- 
tual trust and good will which accompany it. 

That trust and good will rests in a common 
history, a common pledge in blood and faith to 
a common cause. 

Filipinos and Americans fought together at 
Bataan and Corregidor and are now fighting to- 
gether in Korea. 

There is no need for us merely to reassure each 
other that we would regard an attack upon the 
other as an attack upon ourselves. 

This treaty was not made for that purpose. 

It serves to tell the rest of the world that the 
Philippines and the United States stand together 
in the Pacific. 


STATEMENT BY CARLOS P. ROMULO, 
PHILIPPINE SECRETARY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


We have now brought to a happy conclusion a 
major development in the relations between the 
United States and the Philippines. With the 
signing of this Treaty of Mutual Defense, we have 
set in place the capstone of the structure which 
stands as a monument to the enduring friendship 
of the American and the Filipino peoples. 

In an important sense, this treaty is the culmi- 
nation of the preceding half-century of Philip- 
| vasa saan relations. From the status of a 

ependency enjoying for 4 decades the protection 
of the sovereign power, the Philippines rose 10 
years ago to take its place beside the United States 
in the war to repel imperialist aggression in the 
Pacific. The Filipino people, by bearing loyally 
their share in the great struggle, conclusively 
proved not only their right to freedom but also 
their willingness and capacity to defend it. 

The Filipino soldiers who fought on Bataan and 
Corregidor and our guerrillas who resisted the in- 
vader have contributed to this happy result. The 
American soldiers who fought beside them and 
those who later came ashore in Leyte and Lingayen 
have helped to make it possible. By their sacri- 
fices in a common cause, the American and Filipino 
pare have laid the solid foundation for this 

eaty of Mutual Defense. 

But, in another sense, this treaty is only the first 
concrete step in an undertaking of vast historic 
import. To us in the lo gg it has seemed 
for some time most urgent that a bold beginning 
be made, in conformity with the Charter of the 
United Nations, to forge an effective security sys- 
tem for the Pacific area. His Excellency, the 
President of the Philippines, foresaw the need for 
such an arrangement 2 years ago and in the course 
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of a memorable address before the United States 
Senate strongly urged the speedy conclusion of a 
Pacific Security Pact in order to overcome the 
growing menace of totalitarian aggression. 

The fact that aggression has taken place since 
then merely confirms the wisdom of that original 
proposal. This is the first of a series of treaties 
that should ultimately lead to such a pact, and it 
seems highly fitting that this first step should be 
taken jointly by the United States and the Philip- 
pines. The strong support given by the Philip- 
Pp Government to the United Nations action in 

orea and the presence of Filipino soldiers there 
can leave no doubt as to our willingness and capac- 
ity to assume our share of responsibility under a 
regional pact of mutual defense or other system 
of collective security. 


~ the terms of this treaty, the Government of 
the United States of America and the Government 
of the Republic of the Philippines have assumed 
the solemn obligation to assist each other in case 
of armed attack against either or both of them 
from any source whatever. This obligation covers 
any act of aggression, whether proceeding from a 
new source or arising from a repetition of aggres- 
sion. The moral imperatives underlying this 
treaty go much deeper than any formal pledge. 
They are rooted in our shared experience and 
ideals and they are nourished by our common ho 
of the future. Beyond the letter of these commit- 
ments, therefore, the warmest sentiments of 
mutual regard and united pu stand behind 
the signatures that have been affixed to this Treaty 
of Mutual Defense. 


International Unity Against Shifting Soviet Tactics 


U.N. ACTIONS AGAINST CAUSES OF WAR 


by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations* 


The age-old problems which cause turbulence 
among nations and regions are brought to the 
United Nations for solution. Hardened by time 
and the failure of nations to practice principles 
and apply methods which are now agreed upon in 
the Charter, they naturally involve delays, dis- 
appointments, and to some people seem cause for 
skepticism. 

What do those people mean when they say that 
the United Nations has failed? 

Do they mean it is the fault of the United 
Nations that only a small minority of the people 
in the world community have had any extensive 
experience in democratic self-government? 

o they mean it is the fault of the United 
Nations that two-thirds of the people in the world 
community have less than enough to eat? 

Do they mean it is the fault of the United 
Nations that over half of the people in the world 
community can neither read nor write? 

Do they mean it is the fault of the United 
Nations that hunger, disease, and ignorance make 
hundreds of millions of people the easy prey of the 
demagogue and the oppressor ? 

Do they mean it is the fault of the United 
Nations that the ruling circle of the Soviet Union, 


1 Excerpt of an address made at the National Encamp- 
ment Session of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, New York, 
on August 27 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission 
to the U.N. on the same date. 
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which has isolated itself in the walled streets of 
the Kremlin, has for years had dreams of world 
conquest ? 

The answer, clearly, is no. 


Hammer Blows Against Causes of War 


All of these dangers to peace predate the United 
Nations—some, to the Book of Genesis. No rea- 
sonable man would expect them to disappear dur- 
ing the 6 years we have had the United Nations. 
The important fact is that more has been done to 
meet these threats than ever before in history. 

Never has so much been done to remove the cause 
of war: 

The World Health Organization has stopped 
epidemics, reduced tuberculosis, and is waging 
successful battles against such enemies of mankind 
as malaria. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has 
helped millions of people to produce and greater 
numbers to enjoy larger supplies of better foods. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is leading the drive against 
mass illiteracy. 

Many agencies are joined in bringing the tech- 
nical advantages of the twentieth century to mil- 
lions who, on their farms and in their shops, are 
still shackled to the instruments and methods of 
the middle ages. 
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Let us be clear about this: These and many simi- 
lar efforts are not the vagaries of starry-eyed ideal- 
ists. As in any pioneering effort, waste, duplica- 
tion, and inefficiency do occur. Recognition of it 
is the beginning of improvement. But, basically, 
the activities I speak of are hard-headed, practical 
hammer blows at the causes of war. 

Even if the Kremlin should suddenly become 
ruled by docile lambs, the removal of the causes of 
war would remain an urgent task for every Ameri- 
can. The relative increase of world population 
over world agriculture production since 1937 (14 
years) is three to one. This fact alone points to the 
dire necessity for cooperation in a solution. Far 
from being Operation Rathole, building the foun- 
dations of peace is in our direct national interest. 

Not only the causes of war, but war itself has 
been curbed, time and time again, by the United 
Nations. 

In 1946, Soviet troops were caused to withdraw 
from Iran. 

War in Palestine was stopped. 

Communist imperialism’s drive to make Greece 
a Soviet satellite was turned back. 

In Indonesia, war was ended and a new nation 
established. 

In Kashmir, fighting which threatened the lives 
of two nations and 500 million people was halted, 
and the effort to settle the differences between 
India and Pakistan by peaceful processes goes on. 

Above all, there is the United Nations defense 
of the Republic of Korea, itself a creation of the 
United Nations—an action that may well have 
prevented World War ITI. 


Collective Security Becomes a Reality 


Since June 25, 1950, the concept of collective 
security has become a living reality. No longer 
is it merely a phrase. We are able to recognize 
it for what it is: the application to the maintenance 
of peace of one of the oldest forms of human activ- 
ity—collective action. 

Collective action is the basis of the family. The 
need for it gave rise to the tribe and then to the 
nation-state. You have recognized its value 
by banding together in this organization for collec- 
tive action in pursuit of common goals. Every 
great general, every great diplomat, every great 
ruler in history has acted upon this basic premise: 
the development of power inonats unity in a com- 
mon purpose. Sometimes the purpose has been 
evil and the power misused. But the doctrine of 
collective action has developed steadily as man 
has pushed himself up from the burrow of the cave 
dweller. 

Today, the Charter of the United Nations stands 
as the highest expression of the common purpose 
of all men of good will. 

Whether or not we were prepared to back that 
common purpose with the power of collective 
action remained untested until the aggression in 
Korea and the resolution of June 25, 1950, of the 
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Security Council. Then, civilization turned a 
corner. Collective action animated a code of con- 
duct. When 53 nations spontaneously responded 
to the United Nations recommendation for collec- 
tive support of the Republic of Korea and for 
repelling the aggressor, works were joined to faith. 
If the action in Korea should begin a system of 
collective security, the age-old principle would 
soon have the means for prompt and certain effi- 
ciency in suppressing threats and breaches of 
international peace. 

Korea taught us how to organize for collective 
action. For 5 years, the Soviet veto kept the 
United Nations from placing armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council. Korea showed 
us the way around that road-block; namely, the 
will to cooperate through the General Assembly 
and to participate in its recommended action in 
the field. Since it is not coerced but is voluntary, 
the action is powerful. When a two-thirds major- 
ity wills it, neither veto nor boycott can prevent 
the United Nations from acting to meet a breach 
of the peace or an act of aggression. If the Secu- 
rity Council is paralyzed, the veto-free General 
Assembly can recommend action. 

Collective action in the future should find more 
nations able to contribute to the common effort. 
To reach that objective is a function of the United 
Nations. The General Assembly has asked the 
member states to maintain within their national 
armed forces elements so trained, organized, and 
equipped that they could promptly be made avail- 
able for service as United Nations forces. Already 
23 nations have made positive and constructive 
responses in support of this recommendation and 
others are certain to join. 

Here is where coordination of United Nations 

rinciples, policies, and practices work for peace. 

he economic, educational, social, and cultural 
projects aim at raising all standards so that the 
separate state will have enough to defend to cause 
it to build national strength. Possession and, 
enjoyment foster protection and conservation. 
The coordinated project involves strength of the 
members, unity through the United Nations, and 
cooperation in a unified command. In time, and 
with the natural growth of international wisdom 
and practice, a United Nations Peace Force will 
be organized. 


Prospect of Organization of U. N. Peace Force 


Korea has given us the blueprints for organiz- 
ing an international force. Within 6 months after 
the Communist assault on Korea, fighting forces 
from 14 nations were in action under the United 
Nations Command. Compare this feat of assem- 
bling forces from every quarter of the globe, with- 
out advance plans, specialized training or sched- 
uled transport, with the fact that it took more than 
a year for us to get our troops into action in 
Europe in World War I. 

Now, such questions as the designation of a cen- 
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tralized military agency, the handling of offers of 
military assistance, the minimum strength of units 
capable of effective functioning, the organization 
of logistical support for units from many nations, 
the integration of various national units into a 
single command, civilian relief, and countless 
similar problems can be handled on the basis of 
practical experience. 

A Committee on Collective Measures is at work 
this very hour building on the lessons of this ex- 
perience. Its work can point the way to collective 
action against any future aggressor. _ 

In Korea, the free world has achieved many 
victories. 

United Nations troops are glorifying the great 
principles of the United Nations and are achieving 
victories which will uplift the standards, the 
hopes, and the faith of men who have been striving 
for the substitution of pacific methods for the 
use of force in international disputes. Among 
their hard-won achievements are the following: 


Twice they repelled an invader ; ; 

They interrupted Communist imperialism in 
the use of puppet troops of the same blood as their 
victims ; 

They served notice that armed aggression can 
result in terrific losses to the aggressor ; 

They successfully used self-discipline in con- 
fining their military activity to the area in per- 
forming a peace function of the United Nations 
and in preventing the expansion which might start 
a general war. 

So do the sons of the United States fight in 
Korea— 

For the security of the United States; 

For the prevention of general war; 

For a system of collective security in the world ; 

For the opportunity to maintain and promote 
freedom and happiness for themselves and for 
the people of all the world. 

The growing strength of the free world, the 
constant development of our machinery for col- 
lective action, and our demonstrated determina- 
tion to use it if necessary are the hopes to peace. 


Soviet Efforts To Divert and Confuse 


Peace through preponderance of strength in 
support of United Nations principles és possible. 
Holding firm to that doctrine will see us through 
the current Soviet efforts to divert and confuse 
us through constantly changing and sometimes 
contradictory tactics. 

Those efforts will not succeed. We have learned 
too much about them and their tactics during our 
6 years of association in the United Nations. We 
know they blow hot and blow cold. We know that 
the man who is instructed to smile at you today 
may be instructed to scowl at you tomorrow. We 
know that what they say today is a lie they may 
tomorrow proclaim as a truth. And we know that 
whether we are promised peace or threatened with 
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war, the wise and safe course is to hold calmly 
and firmly to what we believe is right and just. 

The events of the last few days am recalled 
for me many of the tactics of the past. Last De- 
cember, for example, General Wu, the Chinese 
Communist who appeared before the Security 
Council, and his Edgar Bergen, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Malik, were charging that a cease fire in Korea 
was American trickery to promote aggression in 
Korea, on Formosa, and in Japan. They flooded 
the United Nations with false charges of atroc- 
ities by United Nations troops at the very time 
we were finding the bodies of our boys who had 
been shot with their hands tied behind their backs. 
They charged us with mistreating prisoners at 
the very time they were refusing to let the Inter- 
national Red Cross have access to prisoners as 
we had done. While accusing us of trickery, they 
were practicing it. 

Just 3 months ago, the propagandists of Mos- 
cow, Peiping, and Pyongyang were shouting that 
the United Nations Forces would be driven into 
the sea. Then the same man, who for months had 
denied my charge that a Soviet signal had 
launched the aggression, proved with his own 
words that a Soviet signal could bring hostilities 
to a standstill. 

After Mr. Malik’s radio broadcast in June, the 
idea of a cease fire was no longer a piece of Amer- 
ican trickery; it suddenly became proof of the 
peaceful intent of the Soviet Union. The aggres- 
sion they gave the green light to in Korea back- 
fired. New tactics were required. So, we have 
had talk of peace. We have had armistice nego- 
tiations. Now, as in the beginning, we are watch- 
ing what they do more than what they say. 

Our men are alert; they are in good defensive 
positions; and they are Fr Mnaeetond 5 to hold them. 

The Soviets talk of peace; but peace is achieved 
through deed. If the Soviets believe in peace, the 
place to show it is in Kaesong. 

In the face of this action in Korea, let us look at 
some of the other tactics now being employed by 
the Soviets. 


Nations of Free World Change Propaganda Tactics 


Once again, Soviet propaganda speaks of co- 
existence. A magazine has recently appeared in 
Moscow drooling with protestations of friendship 
for the West. Of course, it is printed only in Eng- 
lish, so the average Russian may have difficulty 
in reading of this friendship. 

A letter from the British Foreign Minister has 
been printed in the Soviet press—the first expres- 
sion of the free world’s point of view that the 
Kremlin has permitted to reach the Soviet citizen 
since 1946. 

Then—a month late—the Soviet press printed, 
with the President’s letter of transmittal, the 
resolution of ere: for the Russian people 
adopted by the United States Congress. 
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And now, Mr. Gromyko is en route to our shores 
to be present at the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco. Instead of walking out, 
Mr. Gromyko is walking in. 

We have every reason to be wary of this new 
tactic. We would be naive if we fully trusted it. 
Yet, I welcome the tactical shift. As in the case 
of Korea, the outcome may be considerably differ- 
ent than the Soviets now expect. 

For example, I believe the free world has scored 
a net gain in the publication of the messages from 
the President, the Congress, and the British For- 
eign Minister. The men in the Kremlin did not 
publish them without lon ee rebut- 
tals; nevertheless, a shaft of light has broken 
through to the Soviet citizen. In the darkness 
imposed upon the Soviet people, even a small shaft 
of sunlight must dispel some of the fog of lies. 
We will not obstruct the light that penetrates that 
tiny crack in the Iron Curtain. We are eager to 
have the splendid lights of the Charter illuminate 
the way to the truth that makes people free. 

In his recent letter to President Truman, 
Nikolai Shvernik, the President of the Presidium 
of the Soviet Union, asserted that his government 
“by every means contributes to the intercourse of 
the Soviet people with the peoples of other coun- 
tries, placing no barriers in the path.” 

This statement, at face value implies that the 
jamming of the Voice of America is merely a tech- 
nical error which Mr. Shvernik will speedily cor- 
rect. 

The supremacy of the United Nations in all 
fundamental values and powers is directed toward 

Freedom—not slavery 

Health—not disease 

Prosperity—not poverty 

Wisdom—not ignorance 

Righteousness—not violence 

Peace—not war 

The real test of the Soviet Union’s desire to sup- 
ues such supremacy will come in the United 

ations. 


Freedom Shall Prevail 


The Collective Measures Committee is one of the 
major efforts to build a stronger coalition against 
aggression. ‘The Soviet Union has opposed the 
Committee, charging that its purpose is to build 
an anti-Soviet coalition. It rests within the Soviet 
Union alone whether a coalition against aggres- 
sion and a coalition against the Soviet Union shall 
be one and the same thing. We, for our part, 
hope that it is not. There can be no doubt that the 
Collective Measures Committee would welcome 
sincere Soviet cooperation with the efforts to make 
the United Nations supreme over aggression 
wherever it may arise. 

The United Nations has shown the Soviet Union 
that it is not willing to be intimidated, obstructed, 
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or paralyzed by Soviet vetoes, walkouts, and boy- 
cotts. The United Nations is moving ahead to 
establish the system of collective security. The 
Soviet Union has isolated itself from this opera- 
tion, thus far, but the door to sincere participation 
remains open to it. 

There are other tests to apply to the new Soviet 
tactics. 

In 1948, the United Nations approved a proposal 
for taking a census of conventional armaments and 
armed forces as the first step in the development 
of a program for the reduction and regulation of 
armaments and armed forces. Only the opposi- 
tion of the Soviet Union blocked this step toward 
peace from being taken. Is the Kremlin ready 
now to take it? 

For nearly 3 years, negotiations have been stalled 
on the development of controls for atomic energy 
to insure its use for peaceful purposes only. An 
earnest Soviet effort to join in an effective system 
of controls would be joyously welcomed by all of 
us. 

Meanwhile, we continue to build our national 
strength. We continue to increase international 
unity. Wecontinue to devise machinery for inter- 
national cooperation. 

Strength. Unity. Cooperation. Those are 
the watchwords which today are leading the forces 
of freedom. Oppression and dictatorship cannot 
stand before free men united in the determination 
that freedom shall prevail. 


New VOA Program to Japan 


The Voice of America today inaugurated a new 

rogram of daily broadcasts to Japan in both 
Semmes and English languages. The initial 
program, on the eve of the San Francisco peace 
conference, included a statement of Secretary 
Acheson and messages from Vice President Alben 
Barkley, Ambassador John Foster Dulles, and 
Senator Richard M. Nixon. 

Today’s broadcast was the first of the daily Jap- 
anese and English language programs to be trans- 
mitted. Subsequent Japanese language programs 
will be sent out daily at 4: 30 a.m. e.d.t. (6:30 p.m. 
Japanese time) and will include special events, 
news commentaries, features, and music. The 
daily English program, 30 minutes in length, will 
be at 7:45 am. ed.t. (9:45 p.m. Japanese 
time) and will consist of news, commentaries, edi- 
torial roundups, music, and features. Originat- 
ing in New York, both programs will be carried 
by west-coast transmitters and relayed by trans- 
mitters in Honolulu and Manila. 


*For texts of these messages, see Department of State 
press release 794 of Sept. 3, 1951. 
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Japan Drafts Property Compensation Law 


[Released to the press August 31] 


The Department of State has received from the 
Japanese Government a translation of the Draft 
Allied Powers Property Compensation Law which 
was approved by the Japanese Cabinet on July 13, 
1951, but which has not yet been enacted into law. 
Reference to the draft law is made in article 15 (a) 
of the treaty of peace with Japan to be signed in 
San Francisco in September. The following 
translation has been certified to be authentic by the 
Chief of the Archives Section of the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


TEXT OF ALLIED POWERS PROPERTY 
COMPENSATION LAW 


Chapter I Gernerau Provisions 


Article 1. 
(Purpose) 

The purpose of this Law is to compensate, following 
the restoration of peace with the Allied Powers, for the 
damage suffered as a result of the war by the property 
owned in Japan by the Allied Powers and their nationals. 


Article 2. 
(Definitions) 


In this Law, “the Allied Powers” means the states 
which were at war or in a state of belligerency with Japan 
and which become parties to the Peace Treaty with Japan. 

2. In this Law, “Allied nationals” means the following: 


(1) Individual persons who are nationals of Allied 
Powers; 

(2) Corporations and other associations established 
under the laws and orders of any of the Allied Powers; 

(3) In addition to those mentioned in the preceding 
item, those corporations and other associations in which 
the individuals or corporations or associations mentioned 
in the preceding two items or this item hold the whole 
stock or capital investments apart from qualifying shares. 

(4) In addition to those mentioned in item (2), reli- 
gious juridical persons, non-profit juridical persons and 
other similar organizations controlled by the persons 
mentioned in the preceding three items or this item. 


3. In this Law, “Japan” means Honshu, Hokkaido, 
Shikoku, Kyushu, and other territory, over which the 
sovereignty of Japan is restored by virtue of the Peace 
Treaty. 

4. In this Law, “the war-time special measures” means 
the measures toward the enemy, including but not limited 
to the application of the Enemy Property Custody Law 
(Law No. 99 of 1941—abolished), which were adopted by 
way of exercise of official authority by the Japanese Govy- 
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ernment or its agencies, such as the apprehension, intern- 
ment or detention, of individual persons of Allied nation- 
ality, the disposal or sale of the property of Allied 
nationals, ete. 

5. In this Law “property” means movable or immovable 
property, the rights to such property, patents, trademarks, 
debts, shares, and other property rights and interests of 
a Similar nature. 


Article 3. 


(Principles of Compensation ) 

If the property owned in Japan by the Allied Powers or 
their nationals at the time of the commencement of the 
war has suffered damage as a result of the war, the 
Japanese Government shall compensate for such damage, 
provided that, with regard to the properties of Allied 
nationals, such nationals either (a) were nationals of a 
country declared by the Japanese Government to be an 
enemy country in accordance with the provisions of the 
Enemy Property Custody Law, or (b) were subject to 
apprehension, internment or detention or to the seizure, 
disposal or sale of their property during the war. 

2. In cases other than those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, if property owned in Japan at the time of the 
commencement of the war by Allied individuals who were 
not physically present in Japan or Allied corporations 
which were not in operation in Japan during the period 
of hostilities has suffered the damage mentioned in Article 
4, paragraph 1, item (1) or (5), the Japanese Government 
shall compensate for such damage. 

3. In cases where a claim for restitution has not been 
filed for a piece of property in a state capable of restitu- 
tion within the term fixed in the Peace Treaty, no com- 
pensation shall be made for its damage, provided, however, 
that this shall not apply to cases where this failure in 
filing a claim is deemed by the Japanese Government as 
due to unavoidable circumstances. 

4. Those, who may claim the compensation mentioned 
in paragraph 1 or 2 shall be those who had and shall have 
the status of Allied nationals at the time of the com- 
mencement of the war and at the time of the coming into 
force of the Peace Treaty. 

5. In cases where the successors in interest of Allied 
nationals are Allied nationals at the time of the coming 
into force of the peace treaty, they may claim the com- 
pensation mentioned in paragraph 1 or 2. 


Article 4. 


(Scope of Damage and Location of Property) 

The damage suffered as a result of the war mentioned 
in the preceding Article shall be the damage listed in the 
following items: 

(1) Damage caused by acts of hostility ; 

(2) Damage caused by the war-time special measures 
or other measures of the Japanese Government and its 
agencies ; 

(3) Damage on account of the administrator or pos- 
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sessor of the property concerned having neglected the good 
administrator’s care; 

(4) Damage suffered owing to the inability of an Allied 
national to have the property insured in Japan on account 
of the war; 

(5) Damage suffered owing to and while in use of the 
Occupation Forces. 

2. The cargo or baggage which had been loaded on board 
the Japanese ships navigating the high seas at the time 
of the commencement of the war and which was unloaded 
directly in Japan shall be regarded as property which was 
in Japan at the time of the commencement of the war. 


Chapter II CALCULATION OF THE AMOUNT OF DAMAGE 


Article 5. 


(Damage to Tangible Property) 

The amount of damage to restituted tangible property 
shall be a sum of money required at the time of compen- 
sation for the restoration of such property as of the time 
of restitution to its status as of the time of the commence- 
ment of the war, in so far as the damages mentioned in 
Article 4, paragraph 1 are concerned; provided that, if 
such property has been repaired by government expendi- 
ture after its restitution, its status upon repair shall be 
regarded as its status as of the time of restitution. 

2. The amount of damage to tangible property which 
is incapable of restitution on account of its loss, substan- 
tial destruction, or its location being unknown, shall be 
a sum of money required at the time of compensation 
for the purchase of property of similar condition and value, 
in so far as the damages mentioned in Article 4, para- 
graph 1 are concerned. 

3. The amount of damage to tangible property other 
than that falling under the preceding two paragraphs 
shall be a sum of money required at the time of compensa- 
tion for the restoration of such property as of the time of 
the coming into force of the peace treaty to its status as of 
the time of the commencement of the war, in so far as the 
damages mentioned in Article 4, paragraph 1 are con: 
cerned. 

Article 6. 


(Damage to Use and to Lease of Immovable Property ) 


The amount of damage to the superficies, perpetual ten- 
ant-right, servitude, or lease of immovable property, which 
is incapable of restitution on account of the loss or sub- 
stantial alteration of the objects of such rights shall be a 
sum of money required at the time of compensation for 
the acquisition of the rights of the same substance as such 
rights. 

Article 7. 
(Damage to Debts) 


The amount of damage to pecuniary debts shall be a 
sum of money equivalent to the amount of the debts trans- 
ferred or liquidated by the war-time special measures. 

2. The amount of damage to debts in cases where mort- 
gage, pledge, lien, or priority, has been extinguished by 
the war-time special measures or in cases where the object 
of these rights has been lost or destroyed as a result of 
the war shall be a sum of money equivalent to the amount 
due to the creditor which has been defaulted on account 
of the extinction of such right or loss or destruction of 
such object. 

Article 8. 


(Damage to Public Loans, etc.) 

The amount of damage to those public loans, debentures, 
bonds issued under special laws by juridical persons, or 
public loans or debentures issued by foreign states or 
juridical persons (hereinafter referred to as “the public 
loans, etc.”) which have been subjected to the war-time 
special measures and have not been restituted and for 
which the time of their redemption has arrived before the 
time of compensation shall be the total of the amount of 
the principal and the amount of the interest coupons which 
accompanied such public loans, ete. 
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2. The amount of damage to those public loans, etce., 
whose time of redemption has not arrived by the time 
of compensation and which are incapable of restitution 
shall be the total of their current price as of the time of 
compensation and the amount of the interest coupons up 
to the time of compensation. 


Article 9. 


(Damage to Patents) 

The amount of damage to a patent which has had the 
exclusive license established (meaning here and herein- 
after the right of persons who have received the license 
of exclusive use in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 5 of the Industrial Property Rights War-time Law 
(Law No. 21 of 1917—abolished)) shall be a sum of 
money equivalent to the patent working fee payable in 
cases where the exclusive licenses has worked the patent 
during the term of the patent, deducted by a sum of 
money equivalent to the patent fee payable to the Japa- 
nese government, unless the Allied owner has waived right 
to patent working fee and damages for the said term in 
accordance with the provisions of the Order for Post-war 
Dispositions of Industrial Property Rights owned by Allied 
Nations (Cabinet Order No. 309 of 1949) as amended. 

2. The amount of damage to patent which has been 
eancelled or transferred by the war-time special meas- 
ures or without free consent of the Allied national con- 
cerned shall be a sum of money equivalent to the patent 
working fee payable by the person who has worked it 
during the term for which it should have continued, de- 
ducted by a sum of money equivalent to the patent fee 
payable to the Japanese government during such term, 
unless the Allied owner has waived rights to patent work- 
ing fee and damages for the said term in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 5 of the Order for Post-war Dis- 
position of Industrial Property Rights Owned by Allied 
Nationals as amended. 

3. The amount of damage to a patent which has become 
extinct on account of the non-payment of the patent fee 
or the expiration of its term of continuation shall be a 
sum of money equivalent to the patent working fee pay- 
able by a person who has worked it during the term for 
which it would have continued if the patent fee had been 
paid or if the extension of its term of continuation had 
been applied for, deducted by a sum of money equivalent 
to the patent fee payable to the Japanese government 
during such term, unless the Allied owner has waived 
rights to patent working fee and damages for the said 
term in accordance with the provisions of Article 5 of 
the Order for Post-war Dispositions of Industrial Prop- 
erty Rights Owned by Allied Nations as amended. 

4. In the case of the preceding three paragraphs, the 
patent working fee payable by a person who has worked 
the patent shall be calculated on the basis of the method 
of calculation of the working fee stipulated in the work- 
ing contract existing at the time of the commencement of 
the war in case such working contract existed, and on the 
basis of the working fee stipulated in a working contract 
for a patent analogous to the patent concerned existing 
at the time of the commencement of the war in case 
there was no working contract for the patent concerned. 

5. If stipulation has been made in the working contract 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph for the obligation 
to be performed by the patentee to the working-licensee or 
for the benefit receivable by the working-licensee from the 
patentee, the loss suffered by the person working the pat- 
ent on account of the default of such obligation or the 
impossibility to receive such benefit during the term pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1 to 3 inclusive may be taken 
into consideration in calculating the patent working fee 
payable by such person. 


Article 10. 


(Damage to Trade Marks) 


The amount of damage to a trade mark which has be- 
come extinct on account of the cancellation by the war- 
time special measures or the expiration of its term of 
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continuation shall be the total of a sum of money equiva- 
lent to the benefit obtained through its use by the person 
who has used it and a sum of money equivalent to the cost 
required at the time of compensation for the restoration of 
its good-will as at the time of the commencement of the 
war. 

Article 11. 


(Damage to Shares) 

The amount of damage relating to shares of stock other 
than those of which the issuing company is an Allied na- 
tional mentioned in the provisions of Article 2, paragraph 
2, item (2) or (3) shall be a sum of money, which is the 
amount of damage to the issuing company calculated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 12, multiplied by 
the ratio of the amount of the paid up shares of the stock 
which were owned by the Allied national at the time of the 
commencement of the war to the amount of its paid up 
capital at the time of the commencement of the war. 

2. If, in cases where a company is in the course of 
liquidation, distribution has been made of its net assets 
for its shares before restitution, the amount of their dam- 
age shall be a sum of money equivalent to the amount of 
the distribution made before the time of restitution, added 
to the sum of money mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


Article 12. 


(Calculation of Amount of Damage to Companies) 

The amount of damage to a company shall be a sum 
of money which is the amount of the damage provided 
for in Article 4, paragraph 1, calculated in a manner con- 
forming to the provisions of Article 5 to Article 11 in- 
clusive in regard to the property owned in Japan by the 
company at the time of the commencement of the war, 
and deducted by the following sums of money: 

(1) If, in cases special loss or final loss has occurred 
to the company in accordance with the Enterprise Recon- 
struction and Reorganization Law (Law No. 40 of 1946) 
as amended or the Financial Institutions Reconstruction 
and Reorganization Law (Law No. 39 of 1946) as amended, 
such loss has been made up by writing off liabilities, the 
amount of such writing-off of pre-war liabilities other 
than the capital; 

(2) If, in cases where a company has decreased its 
capital to make up the loss suffered as a result of the 
war, its capital has been replenished with the capital 
increase through the payment by its shareholders other 
than Allied nationals, the sum of such replenishment ; 

(3) If the current market value of the property owned 
by a company at the time of compensation, which was 
not owned by the company at the commencement of the 
war, exceeds the acquisition cost of the property, the sum 
of such excess. 


Article 13. 


(Damage to Shares of Company which Has Been Merged, 
etc.) 

The calculation of the amount of damages to shares in 
case where the issuing company has been merged or 
divided after the commencement of the war shall be made 
in conformity with the provisions of preceding two 
Articles. 


Chapter III PayMEeNT of COMPENSATION 
Article 14. 


(Amount of Compensation) 

The amount of compensation payable to a person who 
may claim compensation from the Japanese Government 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 3, paragraph 
4 or 5, (hereinafter referred to as “claimant”) shall be 
a sum of money which is the amount of damage calcu- 
lated in accordance with the provisions of Chapter II 
deducted by the sums listed in the following items: 

(1) A sum of money withdrawn by a claimant or his 
agent out of the funds which belonged to the Special 
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Property Administration Account in the custody of the 
Bank of Japan; 

(2) A sum of money equivalent to the amount of the 
pre-war liabilities satisfied by way of the war-time special 
measures by property owned by a claimant at the time 
of the commencement of the war or its fruits; 

(3) If improvements have been made to property be- 
tween the time of the commencement of the war and the 
time of the restitution of the property, and if the owner 
does not elect to have the improvements removed, a sum 
of money equivalent to the value of the improvements at 
the time of compensation. 


Article 15. 


(Method and Term of Claiming Compensation) 

A claimant shall file a written claim for payment of com- 
pensation with the Japanese Government through the 
Government of the state to which he belongs within eight- 
een months from the time of coming into force of the peace 
treaty between such state and Japan, 

2. The written claim for payment of compensation men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph shall be accompanied 
with papers which establish the status of the claimant as 
a person capable of filing claims according to Article 3, 
paragraph 4 or 5 and the substance of the claim. 

3. If a claimant fails to file a written claim for payment 
of compensation within the term mentioned in paragraph 1, 
he shall be regarded as having waived the claim for pay- 
ment of compensation. 


Article 16. 


(Payment of Compensation ) 

If a written claim for payment of compensation has been 
filed by a claimant in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 1 of the preceding Article, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment shall examine it and, if it has found that the 
sum of money claimed is payable, shall pay it to him with- 
out delay. 

2. If the Japanese Government has found, as a result 
of the examination of a written claim for payment of 
compensation, that the sum of money claimed differs from 
that payable to the claimant, it shall notify to him the 
sum of money which it has found payable. 

3. If there is no objection to the sum of money notified 
in accordance with the provisions of the preceding para- 
graph, the claimant may demand its payment to the Japa- 
nese Government. 

4. If in accordance with the provisions of the preceding 
paragraph the payment of the sum of money mentioned 
in the same paragraph has been demanded to the Japanese 
Government, the Japanese Government shall pay it to the 
claimant without delay. 


Article 17. 


(Payment of Compensation in Yen) 

The compensation payable in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the preceding Article shall be paid in Japan in 
the Yen, and its remittance abroad by recipients shall be 
subject to laws and orders relating to the foreign exchange. 

2. In cases where the amount of money of the debts, 
loans, ete. or patent working fee stipulated in Articles 7, 
8 and 9, has been designated in terms of currencies other 
than the Yen and should have been paid in foreign cur- 
rency or, although designated in the Yen, should have 
been paid in foreign currency at the fixed exchange rate 
in accordance with the term of contract, the Japanese 
Government shall recognize its liability to make compen- 
sation in foreign currency and make it available to the 
claimant at the earliest date permitted by the Japanese 
foreign exchange position and in accordance with the laws 
and regulations concerning the foreign exchange. 

8. If, in the case mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
the claimant accepts payment in the Yen, the Japanese 
government may make the payment of compensation in 
the Yen calculated at the exchange rate at the time of 
compensation. 
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Article 18. 


(Objection to the Amount of Compensation) 

If a claimant has an objection to the sum of money 
notified in accordance with the provisions of Article 16, 
paragraph 2, he may demand re-examination to the Allied 
Property Compensation Examination Committee provided 
for in Article 20 within five weeks after the date of receipt 
of the notification mentioned in the same paragraph. 

2. On request a claimant shall be entitled to a hearing 
before this Committee and to be represented by counsel if 
desired. 

3. The provisions of the preceding two paragraphs shall 
not be applied in cases where there is a special agreement 
between Japan and any of the Allied Powers. 


Article 19. 


(Limitation of Payment in a Fiscal Year) 

If the total of sums of money payable for compensation 
exceeds ten billion Yen in one fiscal year, the Japanese 
Government makes the payments involved in the excess 
in the following fiscal year. 


Chapter IV CoMPENSATION EXAMINATION COMMITTEE 


Article 20. 


The Japanese Government shall establish in the Minis- 
try of Finance an Allied Property Compensation Exami- 
nation Committee which is to examine the demands for 
re-examination under the provisions of Article 18. 

2. Necessary matters relating to the organization and 
operation of the Allied Property Compensation Examina- 
tion Committee shall be provided for by Cabinet Order. 


Chapter V MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article 21. 


(Exception concerning Taxation) 


No tax shall be imposed on the compensation to be 
received by Allied nationals in accordance with this Law. 


Article 22. 


(Furnishing of Papers) 

A claimant may, if necessary for making a claim for 
compensation, demand the Japanese Government through 
the Government of the state to which he belongs to fur- 
nish papers which are necessary for establishing such 
claim. 

2. If the demand mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
has been made, the Japanese Government shall furnish 
the papers so demanded to the claimant free of charge. 


Article 23. 


(Payment of Cost) 

If a claimant has defrayed in Japan necessary cost to 
establish his claim, he may demand its payment to the 
Japanese Government through the Government of the 
state to which he belongs. 

2. If, in cases where the demand mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph has been made, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has found the amount of money reasonable, it shall 
be paid to the claimant. 


Article 24. 


(Collection of Reports, etc.) 

If the Japanese Government finds it necessary in con- 
nection with the investigation of the amount of damage 
suffered by the property of Allied nationals, it may, 
within the extent of such necessity, collect reports or data 
from those persons other than the claimant who had or 
have a right or an obligation in regard to such property. 
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Article 25. 


(Cabinet Order concerning Enforcement ) 


Necessary matters in enforcing this Law may be pro- 
vided for by Cabinet Order. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 


The date of enforcement of this Law shall be the date 
of first coming into force of the Peace Treaty. 


CERTIFICATE 


I, the undersigned, certify that the English text given 
above is an authentic translation of the Draft Allied 
Powers Property Compensation Law decided upon at a 
Cabinet meeting of July 13, 1951. 

Aveust 18, 1951. 
Kig1ro MIYAKE 
Chief, Archives Section, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan. 


Educational Exchange Agreements ' 


Denmark 


The Department of State announced on Au- 
gust 23 that Denmark and the United States 
signed an agreement on that day putting into 
operation the program of educational exchanges 
authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress (the 
Fulbright Act). The signing took place at Co- 
penhagen with His Excellency Ole Bjgrn Kraft, 
Foreign Minister, representing the Government 
of Denmark and Eugenie Anderson, American 
Ambassador to Denmark, representing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Japan 


The Department of State announced on August 
27 that Japan and the United States on the same 
date signed a memorandum putting into operation 
the program of educational exchanges authorized 
by Public Law 584, 79th Congress (the Fulbright 
Act). The signing took place at Tokyo, with 
Shigeru Yoshida, Foreign Minister, representing 
the Government of Japan and William J. Sebald, 
American Ambassador to Japan, representing the 
Government of the United States. 

Commenting on the signing, Ambassador Se- 


bald said: 


I consider the signing of this memorandum extremely 
important in that it is the first official step in what I 
hope will be a long series of agreements of mutual benefit 
to Japan and the United States. Preceding the signing 
of the peace treaty as it does, it is a significant prologue 
to a historical drama of great import. I feel confident 
that it will prove to be one of many media of cultural 
exchange between our countries. 


The memorandum provides for a United States 
Educational Commission in Japan to assist in 





*For information concerning educational exchange 
agreements and the procedure for making applications 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, p. 336. 
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the administration of the educational program 
financed from certain funds resulting from the 
sale of United States surplus property to that 
country. For the execution of the program, a 
sum equivalent to $4,750,000 will be made avail- 
able in Japanese currency in 5 years for certain 
educational purposes. These purposes include the 
financing of 


studies, research, instruction, and other educational ac- 
tivities of or for citizens of the United States of America 
in schools and institutions of higher learning located in 
Japan, or of the citizens of Japan in United States schools 
and institutions of higher learning located outside the 
continental United States including payment for 
transportation, tuition, maintenance, and other expenses 
incident to scholastic activities; or furnishing transporta- 
tion for citizens of Japan who desire to attend United 
States schools and institutions of higher learning in the 
continental United States whose attendance 


will not deprive citizens of the United States of America 
peter an opportunity to attend such schools and institu- 

The Commission in Japan will consist of eight 
members, four of whom are to be citizens of Japan 
and four to be citizens of the United States. The 
American Ambassador to Japan will gerve as 
honorary chairman of the Commission. 

The signing of this memorandum with Japan 
brings to a total of 23 the countries which have 
entered into such arrangements with the United 
States. Previous agreements have been signed 
with the Governments of Austria, Australia, Bel- 
- and Luxembourg, Burma, China, Denmark, 

igypt, France, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Korea, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom. 


Trade Agreement Negotiations With Venezuela 


[Released to the press August 29] 


U. S. INTENTION TO UNDERTAKE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements today issued formal notice of the in- 
tention of the United States Government to nego- 
tiate with the Government of Venezuela to supple- 
ment and amend the trade agreement with that 
country which was signed on November 6, 1939. 
Preliminary announcement of the agreement of 
the two countries to negotiate for this purpose was 
made by the Department of State on June 18, 1951. 
United States participation in the negotiations 
will be under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 as amended and extended. 

The Trade Agreements Committee also pub- 
lished a list of products on which modification of 
United States tariffs or other import restrictions 
may be considered during the negotiations. 

Also, today the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation gave notice that public hearings on the 
proposed negotiations will be held beginning at 
10 a. m., October 9, 1951. Likewise, the United 
States Tariff Commission announced today that 
it would open public hearings on October 2, 1951, 
to receive views and information useful in pre- 
paring its “peril-point” report to the President, 
as required by section 3 (a) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, on what United 


* BULLETIN of July 2, 1951, p. 17. 
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States concessions may be made in the negotiations 
without causing or threatening serious injury to a 
domestic industry. 

The notice of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information states that applications for oral 
presentation of views and information, as well as 
written briefs or statements, must be presented to 
the Committee not later than 12 noon, September 
28, 1951. Only those persons will be heard who 
have presented written briefs or statements and 
filed applications to be heard, by that date. 

The notice of the Trade Agreements Committee 
points out that United States concessions on 
articles which are provided for in schedule II of 
the 1939 agreement, but which are not included in 
the list of articles published today, will remain 
unchanged unless such articles are included in any 
supplemental list which might be published in 
the future. 

In the forthcoming negotiations consideration 
will be given to possible modifications in, or elimi- 
nation of, concessions on United States products 
made by Venezuela in schedule I of 1939 agree- 
ment, and also to the addition of new items to that 
schedule, or additional concessions on items 
already covered by it. Therefore, persons inter- 
ested in any export product may wish to make 
known to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion their views with regard to whether existing 
Venezuelan concessions should be maintained or 
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broadened, and whether new concessions on addi- 
tional items should be sought from Venezuela. 

There will also be considered changes in, dele- 
tions from, or additions to the general provisions 
of the 1939 agreement, including the insertion of 
a so-called escape clause in accordance with section 
6 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

In the oral presentations before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, views and informa- 
tion will be received from persons interested in 
either export or import products or in changes in 
the general provisions of the 1939 agreement. 
Persons interested in any export product may sug- 
gest tariff or other concessions which may be sought 
from the Government of Venezuela. Those inter- 
ested in import products may give their views on 
any article, whether or not it is included in the list 

ublished today, but no modifications of United 

tates import restrictions with respect to any arti- 
cle not included in the list published today will be 
considered unless such article is included in any 
such list which may be published hereafter. If 
any United States concessions are considered with 
respect to any article not included in the list pub- 
lished today, a supplemental list will be published 
and further hearings held on such items. 

Views and information received by the Tariff 
Commission in its hearings referred to above, 
except material received in confidence, will be made 
available to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation for consideration by the interdepartmental 
trade - agreements organization. Consequently, 
persons whose interests relate only to import prod- 
ucts included in the list published today, and who 
have appeared before the Tariff Commission need 
not—but may if they wish—appear also before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

However, persons wishing to present material 
on United States import concessions other than 
the material they have presented to the Tariff Com- 
mission should appear before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information or file written statements 
or briefs with that Committee. It will be neces- 
sary for persons wishing to suggest additional 
items on which United States import concessions 
may be considered, and which do not appear in 
a published list, to present their views to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

Eleven copies of written briefs or statements are 
to be supplied to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, either typed, printed, or duplicated. 
One copy must be sworn to. Such communica- 
tions should be addressed to “The Chairman, Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Washington 25, D. C.” 

Copies of the notices of the Trade Agreements 
Committee and the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, and of the published lists of prod- 
ucts, are attached to this release. Copies of the 
notice of the Tariff Commission may be obtained 
from the Commission. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
945, ch. 474, Public Law 50, 82d Cong.) and to 
paragraph 4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 
5, 1949 (14 F. R. 6105), notice is hereby given by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade A gree- 
ments of intention to conduct trade-agreement 
negotiations with the United States of Venezuela 
to supplement and amend the trade agreement 
with that Government signed at Caracas, Novem- 
ber 6, 1939 (54 Stat. 2377), and proclaimed by 
the President on November 16, 1939 (54 Stat. 
2375), and November 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 2402). 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles im- 
ported into the United States? of America to be 
considered for possible modification of duties and 
other import restrictions, imposition of additional 
import restrictions, or specific continuance of ex- 
isting customs or excise treatment in the proposed 
supplementary trade-agreement negotiations with 
the United States of Venezuela. Included in this 
list are certain articles now described in Schedule 
II of the existing agreement. The negotiations 
will not involve any change in the concessions on 
articles described in Schedule II of the Agreement 
which are not contained in the annexed list. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of US duties or other 
import restrictions, imposition of additional im- 
port restrictions, or specific continuance of exist- 
ing customs or excise treatment unless it is in- 
cluded specifically, or by reference, in the annexed 
list, or unless it is subsequently included in a sup- 
plementary public list. No duty or import tax 
imposed under a paragraph or section of the Tariff 
Act or Internal Revenue Code other than the 
paragraph or section listed with respect to such 
article will be considered for a wendiiie decrease, 
although an additional or separate duty on an 
article included in the annexed list which is im- 
posed under a paragraph or section other than 
that listed may be bound against increase as an 
assurance that the concession under the listed 
paragraph will not be nullified. 

In the negotiations consideration will be given 
to the modification of Schedule I of the existing 
trade agreement with Venezuela, which contains 
tariff concessions by Venezuela, through the pos- 
sible addition thereto of new articles, the deletion 
therefrom of certain articles, or the reduction or 
increase of the rates of duty specified in that 
Schedule. In the negotiations consideration will 
also be given to inclusion in the trade agreement 
with Venezuela of a so-called “escape clause” pro- 
vision in conformity with the policy established 


in section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements Exten- 


*Not here printed; available from the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Bldg., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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sion Act of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d Congress), 
and perhaps to other additions to or modifications 
of the general provisions contained in the Agree- 
ment. 

Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended by the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposal announced 
in this notice may be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in accordance with 
the announcement of this date issued by that 
Committee. 

The articles described in the annexed list will be 
the subject of an investigation by the United 
States Tariff Commission under the provisions of 
Section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, which investigation was announced this 
date by the Commission for the purpose of deter- 
mining the so-called “peril points” with respect 
to such articles. The statute requires the Tariff 
Commission to hold its own hearings, and parties 
interested who wish to be assured that their in- 
formation and views in connection with the Com- 
mission’s investigation will be considered by the 
Commission should present them to the Commis- 
sion in accordance with the procedure set forth in 
the Tariff Commission announcement. However, 
information and views submitted to the Tariff 
Commission except for materials accepted by the 
Commission in confidence, will be made available 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements this 29th day of August 
1951. 

Chairman 


Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY 
INFORMATION 


Supplementary Trade-Agreement Negotiations With the 
United States of Venezuela 





Submission of Information to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information 





Closing Date for Application to be Heard September 28, 
1951 


Closing Date for Submission of Briefs September 28, 1951 





Public Hearings Open October 9, 1951, Room 105, National 
Archives Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice of 
intention to conduct trade-agreement negotiations 
with the United States of Venezuela to supple- 
ment and amend the 1939 trade agreement with 
that Government. 

Annexed to the notice by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements is a list of arti- 
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cles imported into the United States to be con- 
sidered for possible concessions in these trade- 
agreement negotiations. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that all applications for oral 
presentation of views in regard to the foregoing 
proposals, which must indicate the product or 
products on which the individuals or groups de- 
sire to be heard, shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information not later than 
12:00 noon September 28, 1951, and all informa- 
tion and views in writing in regard to the fore- 
going proposals shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information not later than 
12:00 noon September 28, 1951. Such communi- 
cations shall be addressed to “The Chairman, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D.C.” 
Eleven copies of written statements, either typed, 
printed, or duplicated shall be submitted, of 
which one copy shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
statements will be heard. The first hearing will be 
at 10:00 a.m. on October 9, 1951, in room 105, 
National Archives Building, Seventh Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Witnesses who make application to be heard will 
be advised regarding the time of their individual 
appearances. Appearances at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by or on behalf of 
those persons who have filed written statements 
and who have within the time prescribed made 
written application for oral presentation of views. 
Statements made at the public hearings shall be 
under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import products 
may present to the Committee their views con- 
cerning possible tariff concessions by the United 
States in negotiations with the United States of 
Venezuela on any product, whether or not included 
in the list annexed to the notice of intention to 
negotiate. However, as indicated in the notice of 
intention to negotiate, no tariff reduction will be 
considered on any product which is not included 
in the list ce A to the public notice by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments, unless it is subsequently included in a 
supplementary public list. 

In the negotiations consideration will be given 
to the modification of Schedule I of the existing 
trade agreement with Venezuela, which contains 
tariff concessions by Venezuela, through the pos- 
sible addition thereto of new items, the deletion 
therefrom of certain items, or the reduction or 
increase of the rates of duty specified in that 
Schedule. In the negotiations consideration also 
will be given to the inclusion in the trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela of a so-called “escape clause” 
provision in conformity with the policy estab- 
lished in Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d Con- 
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gress), and perhaps to other additions to or modi- 
fications of the general provisions contained in 
the Agreement. 

Views of interested persons may cover the items 
listed for consideration of possible tariff conces- 
sions by the United States, tariff or other conces- 
sions that might be requested of Venezuela, or any 
other phase of the proposed negotiations as herein 
outlined. Copies of the list attached and of the 
notice of intention to negotiate may be obtained 
from the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
and may be inspected in the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 29th day of August 1951. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


Letters of Credence 


Argentina 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Argentina, 
Dr. Hipolito J. Paz, presented his credentials to 
the President on August 28, 1951. For the text 
of the translation of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and for the text of the President’s reply, see De- 
partment of State press release 773 of August 28. 


Army and Navy Missions 
Agreements With Cuba 


[Released to the press August 29] 


There were signed on August 28, 1951, by Secre- 
tary Acheson and Luis Machado, Ambassador of 
Cuba to the United States, two agreements provid- 
ing for the technical services of advisory missions 
of the United States Army and of the United 
States Navy, respectively, to serve in Cuba. The 
agreements are to continue in force for 2 years 
from the date of signature, and may be extended 
beyond that period at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. 

The agreements are similar to numerous other 
agreements in force between the United States and 
certain other American Republics providing for 
advisory missions of personnel of the United States 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to those countries. 
The provisions of the agreements pertain to the 
duties, rank, and compensation of the personnel 
of the mission, the travel accommodations to be 
provided for the members of the mission and their 
families, and other related matters. 
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Statues From Italy To Be Dedicated 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press August 29] 


On August 29 the Department of the Interior 
announced that President Truman and Prime 
Minister De Gasperi are expected to attend a cere- 
mony on ative 26 to dedicate the four gilded 
bronze statues at the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
Plaza. 

The statues were designed by the American 
sculptors, Leo Friedlander and James E. Fraser, 
and were cast and gilded in Italy by Italian artists 
as a gift from the Italian people to the people of 
America. 

I should like to say that we in America appre- 
ciate this moving expression of Italian good will. 
It is particularly fitting that the President and 
the Prime Minister will be present at the cere- 
mony to represent the profound depth of friend- 
ship that unites our two countries. 





Printing of the German Economic z 
Review To Be Discontinued 


The monthly economic review of Germany, which 
is prepared by the Analytical Reports Branch, Pro- 
gram Division, Office of Economic Affairs, H1coe, 
has been a regular feature in the BULLETIN, but is 
now being discontinued as of the issue of August 13, 
1951. For future reference for the text of the eco- 
nomie review, the readers of the BULLETIN are 
referred to the H1icoe Information Bulletin. 











THE CONGRESS 














Senator McCarthy Repeats Charges 
Against Ambassador Jessup 


[Released to the press August 23] 


The radio attack on Ambassador Jessup last 
night was a typical McCarthy mixture of quarter 
truth, half truth, and untruth. Nothing was said 
that has not been said and answered before. Al- 
most every one of the charges made was a warmed 
over rehash of the same charges made and an- 
swered in the spring of 1950.1 In one instance, a 
charge was lifted almost verbatim out of a letter 
circulated by Alfred Kohlberg. McCarthy is 
merely continuing to use the familiar tactic of 
repeat, repeat, repeat—without any regard for the 
truth or the facts involved. 


1See BuLieTiIns of April 3, 1950, p. 516 and April 17, 
1950, p. 623. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings! 


Adjourned During August 1951 


Anthropological Sciences, Conference on. . 
Building Exhibition, Constructa; the 25th... 
Castle Research W ork, Third International Congress for. 
Economic and Social Council, 2d Special Meeting of the Inter- 
American (IA—Ecosoc) 
Entomology, 9th International Congress of . . 
Food and Risteaiens Organization of the United Nations (Fao): 
Conference on Mechanical Wood Technology ; 
Hoof and Mouth Disease, Regional Conference on 
Léopoldville Trade Fair, 1951 Syne ata 
Poultry Congress, 9th World’s 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNEsco): 
International Seminar on Teaching of History 
Youth, General Assembly of the World Assembly of 


In Session as of August 31, 1951 


Cinematographic Art, 12th International Exhibition of 
Edinburgh Film Festival, Fifth . ; : 
Festival of Britain i Ba betes Aas Ucn 
Geodesy and Geophy sics, International Union of: 9th General 
Assembly. 
Izmir International Fair . ‘ 
Materials Conference, International . 
Swiss-Allied Accord, Four Power Conference on 
Telecommunication Union, International (ITv): 
Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference . 
United Nations: 
General Assembly: Fifth Regular Session . 
Trusteeship Council: Ninth Session . 
Economic and Social Council: 13th Session 
Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction 


Scheduled September 1-November 30, 1951 


Allergists, First International Congress on . 
Anesthesiology, International Congress on . 
Architects, Second Congress of the International Union of . 
Aviation Organization, International Civil (Icao): 
Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Demonstration . 
Aeronautical Charts Division, 5th Session of the . 
Air Traffic in Western Europe, Coordination of . 
Facilitation Division, 3d Session of the . 
Legal Committee, 8th Session : er 
Search and Rescue Division: 3d Session . . 
South American-South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting, 
2d Session 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International—and In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Boards of Governors 
Bar Association, International Convention of Inter-American, 7th 
Conference 
Building Research Congress, First : 
Chemistry, 24th International Congress of Industrial : 
Chemistry, 12th International Congress of Pure and Applied . 


Lima 
Hannover 


Sargans, Switzerland . 


Panamé 
Amsterdam. . 


Igels, Austria . 
Panama .. 
Léopoldville 
Paris . 


Beene ....5 . 
Ithaca, N. Y. . 


Venice . 
Edinburgh 
England 
Brussels 


Izmir, Turkey . 
Washington . 
Bern . 


Geneva. 


New York 
New York 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Zirich . 
Pars... 
Rabat, Morocco . 


Washington . 
Montreal . 

Paris . . 
Buenos Aires ; 
Madrid. 
Montreal . 
Buenos Aires . 


Washington . 
Montevideo . 


London 
reas... 
New York 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


*Scheduled to adjourn on August 31. 
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Aug. 12-18 
July 3—Aug. 12 
Aug. 2-5 

Aug. 20-31* 


Aug. 17-24 


Aug. 6-19 
Aug. 21-25 
Aug. 11-19 
Aug. 2-9 


July 11—-Aug. 21 
Aug. 6-17 


Aug. 8- 
Aug. 19- 
May 3— 
Aug. 21- 


Aug. 20— 
Feb. 26- 
Mar. 5—- 


Aug. 16- 


Sept. 19, 1950— 
June 5- 
July 30—- 
Aug. 1- 


Sept. 23-29 
Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 25-30 


Oct. 9-12 
Oct. 9- 
Sept. 4— 
Nov. 21- 


Sept. 10-15 
Nov. 22—Dec. 3 


Sept. 11-20 


Nov. 25—Deec. 1 
Sept. 10-13 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled September 1—-November 30, 1951— Continued 





Chemistry, 16th General Conference of the International Union of aad TOM ccc ss. Re SS 
Pure and Applied Washington. . Sept. 14-15 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, International Conclave of . .. New York and WwW ashing- Sept. 3-15 
ton 
Cooperative Alliance, 18th Congress of the International . . Copenhagen ..... . Sept. 24-27 
a 5th World Congress of International Society for the Welfare Stockholm ....... Sept. 10-14 
Cultural Council, First Meeting of the Inter-American. . . ... . Mexico City... .. . Sept. 10-25 
Deaf and Dumb, International Conference of the. ........ Rome.......... Sept. 19-23 
Documentation, International Federation for: 
18th Conference . . («+ 3 “EH oo ee 8 ee ee Se 
Fisheries, International Commission for Northwest Atlantic: 
OO 6 INO a ee Per Or a a - lll . October* 
Panel 5 . . ’ United States or Canada . September* 
Food and Agriculture Organization 0 of the United Nations 8 (Fao): 
6th Session of Conference . . . ~« MOOMO .. 2. 2s so » « BOW, Dee. S 
13th Session of the Council . . POMBO 8c tw lw) 6 ee 
—_ and Allied Plans and Projects, Latin American Training Santiago ....... . Sept. 26—Dec. 20 
enter on 
a ee, Technical Working Party for Continuation of Italy. ......... Oct. 12-21 
tudies o 
Fisheries Statistics, Meeting on. . Rome ......... Oct. 29-Nov. 3 
a and Forest Products Commission, Meeting of the Euro- Rome ......... Oct. 8 | 
pean 
Land Utilization in Tropical Areas of Asia and the Far East, Region- Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. . Sept. 17-29 
al Meeting on. 
Nematology, Training Centeron. ............... .. Harfenden, England. .. Sept. 3-14 
Plant Quarantine Conference. . Se ee ca > we ee sw ce ae we a a re 
Wood Chemistry, Technical Committeeon. .......... New Yok....... Sept. 1 
Forest and Lumber Exposition, International. . . Lyon, France. .... . Sept. 23—-Oct. 7 
Geography and History, Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Mexico City. ..... Sept. 3-6 
Pan American Institute of (Patan). 
Gerontology, 2d International Congresson. ........... St.Louis. ....... Sept. 9-14 
Grapes, International Convention on Table. ....... .. . Hoeilaart, Belgium... Sept. 28-29 
Eiignway Congress, Gti Pan American ............. . BRB 1.2. -.s see - Opt. S14 
Industries Fair, Royal Netherlands. . ee Ss  $éWweanrr ee 
Interparliamentary Union, XL General Assembly : Istanbul ........ Sept. 6-11 
Japan, een for Conclusion and Signature of Treaty of Peace San Francisco... . . . Sept. 4-8 
wit 
Labor Organization, International aad 
Asian Advisory Committee .. . oe a ee eS ll le ee 
Governing Body, 117th Session. ..............=. # #Geneva ........ + 4Nov. 14-24 
Migration Conference, 2d . ee eee ll 
Social Policy in Non- metropolitan Territories, ‘Committee of Experts Geneva ........ Nov. 26-Dec. 8 
on 
Law, Conference on International Civil: 7th Session ....... TheHague....... Oct. 930 
Levant Fair, XV .. jd @ oleate w <,  e oe se 5 eee 
Medical Association, World, 5th General Assembly a ale ee we ES es eee 
Medicine, 10th International Congress on Industrial ....... Lisbon. ........ Sept. 9-15 
Metallurgical Congress, World: First . . koe. Woe) a ee CO I ct ay © ew 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Nato): 
Preliminary Meeting of the Council. . .......2.2... ~. Ottawa. ........ Sept. 15 
OS ee ee Oe 
Military Committee . eee ee 
Poliomyelitis, 2d International Congress on . . . . Copenhagen ...... Bepa ae? 
Red Cross Societies, Inter-American Region of the League of ... Mexico City ...... Oct. 12-22 
Refugee Organization, International (IRo): 
10th Session of the Executive Committee ........... Geneva......... Oct. 10- 
8th Session of the General Council . . Bis 6 ee ov = Ge 
Road Congress, 9th International, and International Exhibition of Lisbon. ........ Sept. 22—Oct. 4 
Roadmaking Materials. 
Sanitary Organization, Pan American (Paso): 
14th Meeting of the Executive Committee. .......... Washington. ..... . Sept. 20-22 
15th Meeting of the Executive Committee. . Washington. ...... Oct. 3-4 
5th Session of the Directing Council and Regional Committee of Washington. ..... . Sept. 24—Oct. 2 
the World Health Organization. 
Scientific Unions, Executive Board of the International Councilof . . Washington. ...... Oct. 14-20 
Sea, International Council for the Exploration of the: 39th Meeting. Amsterdam. ...... Oct. 1-9 
Ship Tank Superintendents, 6th International Council of . . Washington. ...... Sept.5-15 . 
Surgery, 14th International Congress of the International Society Ce Sept. 24 
Tariffs and Trade, 6th Session of Contracting Parties to the General Geneva. ........ Sept. 17- 


Agreement on. 


*Tentative. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled September 1-November 30, 1951— Continued 


Tobacco Congress, World . . Amsterdam . Sept. 17-24 
Tripartite Meeting of Foreign Ministers of France, the United King- Washington . Sept. 10 
dom and the United States. 
United Nations: 
General Assembly: 
6th Session. . . Paris . Nov. 6 
Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article Geneva. Oct. 2 


73 (e) of the United Nations Charter. 
Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc): 
Regional Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations on Paris. ......... Oct. 29 
U.N. Information. 
Economic Commission for Asia and Far East amide 


20 





Inland Transport Committee . Bangkok . Nov. 26—Dec. 3 
Trade Promotion, Conference on . Singapore. Oct. 9-18 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
Industry and Materials Committee . . Geneva. Sept. 3 
Statisticians, European Regional Conference of . Geneva.. . September* 
Timber Committee . . fae Re Geneva. Sept. 6 
Urology, 5th Pan American Congress of . Mexico . Oct. 8-13 
Veterinary Medicine, lst Pan American Congress on. Lima. Oct. 20-26 
World Health Organization (WHo): 
Africa, Ist Meeting of the WHo Regional Committee for. Geneva Sept. 22-30 
Americas, Regional Committee for the (together with 5th Session of Washington . Sept. 22- 
the Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary Organ- 
ization). 
Mediterranean Area, 4th Session of the Regional Committee for Cyprus. Sept. 24-29 
the Eastern. 
West Pacific Regional Committee, 2d Session Manila . Sept. 18-21 
Zagreb International Fair . Zagreb . Sept. 15-30 





*Tentative. 


Documents Relating To the Armistice Negotiations in Korea 


Exchange of Messages Between U.N. Commander 
and North Korean and Chinese Communist 
Commanders 


[Aueust 25, 1951] 


The following message by Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, U.N. Commander, was broadcast at 
1130 hours 25 August, to Generals Kim Il Sung 
and Peng Teh-huai: 


Your message of 24 August,’ pertaining to an alleged 
United Nations aerial attack on Kaesong on the evening 
of 22 August has been received. 

This most recent addition to alleged incidents by ele- 
ments of the United Nations Command, so utterly false, 
so preposterous and so obviously manufactured for your 
own questionable purposes does not, in its own right, 
merit a reply. Nor do the other incidents you have cited 
as intentional violations by the United Nations Com- 
mand of the neutral zone at Kaesong. When not fabri- 
cated by you for your own propaganda needs, these inci- 
dents have proven to be the actions of irregular groups 
without the slightest connection, overtly or covertly, with 
any forces or agencies under my control. 

In spite of this, I have consistently required my senior 


*Refers to the Chinese declaration of Aug. 23, the 


text of which was obviously received by the U.N. Com- 
mander on Aug. 24. See BULLETIN of Sept. 3, p. 392. 
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delegate and the commanders of the forces under my 
command to grant you the courtesy of a full inspection 
and report of every alleged incident regardless of its 
manifest falsity. 

The evidence in this most recent alleged violation was 
even more palpably compounded for your insidious propa- 
ganda purposes than your earlier efforts. In line, how- 
ever, with our constant adherence to ethics of decency I 
have in this case as in all others, fully investigated your 
charges. My senior Army, Navy and Air Force com- 
manders have individually certified to me in writing that 
none of their elements have violated or could possibly 
have violated, the Kaesong neutral zone in this or any 
other instance of alleged violations reported by you. 

I have caused the results of the investigation into this 
most recent allegation to be widely publicized, so that 
the entire world will be fully cognizant of your quite 
evident intent to use a “manufactured” incident in order 
to evade your responsibility for having suspended the 
negotiations. 

The allegations made in your several recent communi- 
cations concerning the alleged firing on Pan Mun Jom; 
the alleged ambush of 19 August by U.N. forces; and the 
alleged bombing and strafing of Wednesday night, 22 
August, are rejected without qualification as malicious 
falsehoods totally without foundation in fact. 

When you are prepared to terminate the suspension 
of armistice negotiations, which you declared on 23 
August, I will direct my representatives to meet with 
yours, with a view to seeking a reasonable armistice 
agreement. 
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The following is the text of the official Commu- 
nist reply of August 27 to Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way’s suggestion for a renewal of the Korean 
armistice talks as broadcast by the Peiping radio 
August 28: 


Your reply letter dated the twenty-fifth has been re- 
ceived. Im this letter, you not only deny the serious 
provocative action of the illegal penetration by a plane 
of your side over the Kaesong neutral zone on the night 
of Aug. 22, which carried out bombing and strafing with 
the residence of our delegation as the target, but you also 
unreasonably refused to settle this matter carefully and 
responsibly. Moreover, you utter the malicious slander 
that this incident was “manufactured” by our side, thus 
attempting to evade the heavy responsibility for this inci- 
dent which should be borne by your side. We regard this 
reply of yours as entirely unsatisfactory. 

Since the Kaesong armistice negotiations began, in 
settling any event arising from a violation, by either side, 
of the Kaesong neutral zone agreement, our side has 
always adopted a careful and responsible attitude and the 
principle of equality in order that the negotiations may 
go ahead smoothly. The entire record on these questions 
during the Kaesong negotiations unshakably bear out this 
point. 

The full texts of documents and messages that have 
passed between both sides on these questions have been 
published by our side, so that people may know the entire 
truth on the events. What, however, is the position of 
your side? On all questions of breaches and violations 
of the Kaesong neutral zone agreement by your side, you 
have either denied or failed to settle them when our side 
has called your attention to them or lodged protests with 
your side. 

Even after the incident of Aug. 19, when armed men of 
your side illegally entered the Kaesong neutral zone and 
attacked our military patrol, Vice Admiral Joy, your chief 
delegate, still issued a denial, stating that it was a “volun- 
tary” action by so-called “citizens of the Republic of 
Korea” within our area and that your side was not respon- 
sible for it, despite the fact that investigations were 
carried out on the spot by the liaison officers of both sides 
and local inhabitants testified that it was an ambush laid 
by incursive South Korean troops in uniform. 

Yet you state in your recent reply that this was “mali- 
cious falsehoods totally without foundation in fact.” Are 
you not aware that Admiral Joy admitted the fact of the 
ambush of Aug. 23 in his reply to our General Nam II? 
One may ask whether the South Korean troops can be 
excluded from the United Nations forces? And if so what 
is the job of the South Korean delegate, General Paik 
Sun Yup, in the United Nations delegation? 

What is the basic difference between so-called “citizens 
of the Republic of Korea” who wear uniforms, carry arms 
and force their way into the neutral zone, and South 
Korean troops? If the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions forces cannot control and bear responsibility for 
these South Korean troops, then how can your delegation 
conduct armistice negotiations representing all United 
Nations forces, including the South Korean forces? 

This kind of fact-twisting, peremptory denial, reversing 
of the truth and self-contradiction by your side reached 
its highest peak in the incident on the night of Aug. 22. 
At the very outset of your reply, you make the slanderous 
assertion that this incident was “manufactured” by our 
side and “does not, in its own right merit a reply.” 

This arbitrary attitude of yours is in itself enough to 
prove that this incident was premeditated by your side, 
because only so would you adopt a policy of blank refusal 
and slander to evade your grave and inescapable respon- 
sibility in face of the iron facts. 

Thus, it is not surprising that your liaison officers, when 
they first heard of the incident, found pretexts for refusing 
to come to Kaesong to investigate. And when they eventu- 
ally came on the scene, they expressed the opinion that 
the traces of the bombing and the bomb splinters were not 
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worth looking at, and they wanted to investigate again in 
daylight, claiming that it was not convenient to investigate 
in the dark. 

However, on Aug. 23, Admiral Joy, your chief delegate, 
tried to forestall us with a report denying all the facts 
and making the “fabrication” slander. Moreover, your 
liaison officers did not come to reinvestigate but, on the 
contrary, repeatedly alleged that our side refused to allow 
a reinvestigation. 

It is not clear that all this results from the fact that 
there was premeditation on your side in regard to the 
incident so that after it occurred, your side hurriedly 
tries to evade and deny responsibility, fearing to face the 
reality? 

Facts speak louder than eloquence. Your side’s airplane 
intruded into the Kaesong neutral zone. 

It bombed and strafed. Although, disregarding the 
facts, you allege in your reply that it is a “malicious 
falsehood totally without foundation in fact,” the frag- 
ments of the bombs dropped by your plane and the craters, 
the blasted rocks, the scorched earth are still as they 
were near the residence of our delegation in the Kaesong 
meeting area, and the citizens of the Kaesong area can 
also testify to the actual facts of the bombing and strafing 
by your plane. 

Unless your side is determined to break up the negotia- 
tions, and prohibit your delegation and liaison officers, 
and even press correspondents, from coming to Kaesong, 
how can you evade the test of reality? 

As far as our side is concerned, we did not, on the night 
of the twenty-second, reject your making a re-investiga- 
tion in daylight and we are still waiting for your side 
to do so. If one sticks to the facts on the actual spot of 
the bombed area in Kaesong, it becomes obvious who man- 
ufactured this provocative incident and who is arbitrarily 
telling absurd lies in face of the facts. 

Moreover, even according to the distortions of fact in 
the report of your liaison officers which Vice Admiral Joy 
of your side has already published, your side cannot deny 
that the bomb fragments and other evidence of bombing 
which your liaison officers saw with their own eyes were 
wrought by aircraft bombing. And the radar report by 
your Fifth Air Force has well-testified that an aircraft 
appeared west of Kaesong at 2130 hours on Aug. 22. 

Of course, it is difficult to identify aircraft picked up 
by radar. But on what grounds were Vice Admiral Joy 
and the liaison officers of your side able to allege arbi- 
trarily that it was not an aircraft of the United Nations 
forces but our aircraft that attempted to murder our 
delegation? Such is the astonishing and absurd length to 
which the denials and slanders have reached. 

In your reply, in addition to repeating their opinions, 
you also allege that the other incidents were either “fabri- 
cated” by our side, or “actions of irregular groups without 
the slightest connection overtly and covertly” with your 
side. 

But, if the South Korean troops in the Aug. 19 incident 
were not directly connected with the United Nations com- 
mand, can you deny that they were connected overtly or 
covertly with the headquarters of the South Korean 
troops? Is it possible that the aircraft of the night of Aug. 
22 was also an irregular aircraft of South Korea? 

When the aircraft of the United Nations forces illegally 
flew over the Kaesong neutral zone and bombed and 
strafed the area, your side committed an act of provoca- 
tion which cannot be brushed aside. And your attitude 
regarding the affair is such a distortion of the facts, such 
a denial of the truth, such a confusion of right and wrong 
and such a self-contradiction that it is very hard to make 
people believe that your aim is not one of manufacturing 
incidents and undermining the negotiations, while at the 
same time avoiding the responsibility for breaking off the 
negotiations. 

But the responsibility will never fall upon us, because 
our attitude has been realistic, fair and reasonable so as 
to guarantee the carrying on of the armistice negotiations. 
Only when your military aircraft violated the neutral 
zone, with our delegation as its target, attempting to 
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murder them, was our delegation compelled to suspend 
the meetings and wait for your side to take responsible 
action about this incident. 

We hereby once more propose to you that this grave 
act of provocation should be dealt with by your side with 
an attitude of serious responsibility; then the continua- 
tion of the negotiations for a just and reasonable armistice 
agreement can be guaranteed. 

At the same time we demand that you order your liaison 
officers to proceed to Kaesong to carry out a re-investi- 
gation jointly with our liaison officers, of the incident 
which occurred on the night of Aug. 22 when your military 
aircraft bombed and strafed the vicinity of the residence 
of our delegation, in order once again to prove the full 
validity of our protest. 

In order to enable people throughout the world to under- 
stand the full and true picture of the incident, we demand 
that the full text of the communications exchanged be- 
tween both sides be made public following the example of 
our side and that your news agencies and press everywhere 
shall be permitted to release and publish them in full. 

We await your reply. 


Kim It Sune, 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army. 
PENG TEH-HUAI, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. 


Aug. 27, 1951. 


Message from North Korean and Communist 
Commanders to U. N. Commander 


[SEPTEMBER 2, 1951] 


Following are the texts of a message of Septem- 
her 2 from Gen. Kim Il Sung, North Korean 
Premier and Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army, and Chinese Gen. Peng Teh-huai, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, 
to Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway charging an attack 
on the Kaesong neutral zone by an allied plane: 


At 0030 hours on Sept. 1, one of your military aircraft 
again illegally intruded into the air over our Kaesong 
neutral zone and carried out a bombing. It has now been 
established that two bombs were dropped on places only 
500 to 600 meters from the residence of General Nam I], 
our chief delegate. This is a further action of an ex- 
tremely serious and provocative nature by your military 
aircraft following the bombing of the residence of our 
delegation on the night of Aug. 22. We lodge a grave 
protest with you. 

Following the Aug. 22 incident, your side has not only 
shown utter irresponsibility in dealing on that occasion 
with that act of provocation, and also in your reply of 
Aug. 29, rejected our demand for a re-investigation. 

Moreover your side continued to send South Korean 
troops to illegally invade the Kaesong neutral zone and, 
on Aug. 30, again murdered two of our military police. 
At the same time, you continued to send military aircraft 
to intrude incessantly over the Kaesong neutral zone, 
carrying out twenty-five sorties in the eight days from 
Aug. 23 to 30, and at 0240 hours on Aug. 29 dropped a flare 
near the conference site in Kaesong. 

Although the series of provocative acts on the part of 
your side has on each successive occasion been protested 
against by our chief delegate, General Nam Il, yet your 
delegation and yourself, on the one hand, have made 
shameless denials in complete defiance of the facts, while 
on the other hand, your armed forces have flagrantly and 
unscrupulously continued the provocations and carried 
out the bombing of the Kaesong neutral zone for the 
second time on Sept. 1. Even while your liaison officers 
were carrying out investigations in Kaesong today [Sept. 
1], one of your military aircraft illegally flew over the 
Kaesong neutral zone. This was witnessed by all per- 
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— on the scene, including press correspondents of both 
sides. 

The aim of these endless actions on your part in under- 
mining the agreement for the neutralization of Kaesong 
can certainly not be explained by any pretext, but only by 
the intention to undermine the Korean armistice negoti- 
ation, making it impossible for the Kaesong conference to 
continue. 

Following upon their investigations on the scene in 
Kaesong today, your liaison officers were unable to deny 
the actual results of the bombing of the Kaesong neutral 
zone by your military aircraft at 0030 hours on Sept. 1. 

Nevertheless, just as with the Aug. 22 incident, they 
shamelessly denied that it was an aircraft of the United 
Nations forces. It is irrefutable that, since this bombing 
was confirmed by your liaison officers, the previous bomb- 
ing which your liaison officers had investigated, but dared 
not return to re-investigate, was obviously also an ironclad 
fact. Your side shamelessly deny that it was the aircraft 
of the United Nations forces, but is it conceivable that 
our aircraft could possibly have bombed our own dele- 
gation? 

All honest and decent people in the world will not believe 
such preposterous denials and lies on your part. In fact, 
immediately after the bombing of the Kaesong neutral 
zone by one of your military aircraft at 0030 hours on 
Sept. 1, your military aircraft still carried out reconnais- 
sance over the Kaesong neutral zone. 

Is this not the clearest proof of the inescapable impli- 
cation of the aircraft of the United Nations forces? 

We hereby solemnly point out to you: If you are deter- 
mined to break up the negotiations, you should openly and 
formally declare your determination to do so, instead of 
ceaselessly carrying out such scoundrelly provocations. 

If you still have the intention of resuming the Kaesong 
talks in order to seek a just and reasonable armistice 
agreement, you should agree to the following demands of 
our side: Namely, your side must conscientiously and 
responsibly deal with the series of grave, provocative inci- 
dents from Aug. 22 to Sept. 1, and must thoroughly guar- 
antee that there will be no recurrence of similar acts which 
violate the Kaesong neutralization agreement so that the 
Kaesong armistice meetings can be resumed. 

Awaiting your reply. 


Replies by Admiral Joy 


The following are replies made by Vice Admiral 
Charles Turner Joy, Senior U.N. delegate on Sep- 
tembr 2 to allegations by Lt. Gen. Nam I1, Senior 
North Korean delegate of the U.N: attacks on Com- 
munist personnel at Chongdam and Panmunjom, 
and of an allied aerial violation of the Kaesong 
area: 


COMMUNIST CHARGES OF PERSONNEL VIOLATION 


1. This acknowledges receipt of your letter of 30 August 

alleging: (A) An attack on your personnel at Chongdam 
at 0600 30 August by ten or more armed men and: (B) 
Firing in the Panmunjom area at 0610 30 August. 
2. It is noted that you delayed more than eleven hours 
in reporting the incidents despite the fact that there is 
continuous telephone communication between our head- 
quarters. 

3. It is noted, too, that you did not request a repre- 
sentative of the United Nations command to be present 
at any investigation which may have been made of these 
incidents. 

.. . [several words missing] to be made among all 
elements of the United Nations command which could 
under any circumstance have been in a position to par- 
ticipate in these alleged incidents. That investigation has 
established that no troops of the United Nations command 
were west of the road running southward from Landang 
through Oryongpo-Songhyon-Kwangmyong-[word miss- 
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ing] on the day alleged. Thus none were nearer than 2,500 
yards from Panmunjom and 5,000 yards from Chongdam. 

5. My letter of 22 August made reference to the partisan 
activity which you have acknowledged exists within the 
neutral zone. The existence of such activity is not sur- 
prising. It is to be expected that residents of the area 
would be restive under an oppressive occupation. Kae- 
song is converted into a relative haven for their activities. 
What is surprising is that you should protest to the 
United Nations command following every manifestation 
of minor disturbance in the neutral zone. Surely you 
recognize that the status of military occupation carries 
with it the responsibility for the preservation of order 
within the area. Why then do you file protests with the 
United Nations command every time a shot is fired in 
the zone or a group of irregulars attacks one of your 
police units? 

6. If the alleged incidents of 30 August actually oc- 
curred, it is reasonable to assume that they were perpe- 
trated by the same group of irregulars that was involved 
in the incident of 19 August. If so, there is a good pos- 
sibility that this band has been operating within the zone 
continuously since about 15 August. The agreement con- 
cerning the neutral zone does not deprive you of the 
capability of dealing effectively with the groups of this 
size. Why then do you continuously complain to the 
United Nations command concerning the incidents which 
transpire within the zone? 

7. I can only conclude that your protests are not moti- 
vated by a genuine desire to maintain the neutrality of 
the Kaesong area. This neutral area was supposedly 
established in order to provide conditions favorable to 
the armistice talks. As in the case of the fabricated 
bombing of the conference site on 22 August, you are 
evidently using your military occupation of the neutral 
zone to create conditions which tend to prevent resumption 
of the armistice talks. 


COMMUNIST CHARGES OF AERIAL VIOLATION 


I have received your letter of 30 August concerning 
an alleged violation of the Kaesong neutral zone by air- 
craft of the United Nations command. 

This charge is totally false. On receipt of your allega- 
tions that at 0240 hours on 29 August a United Nations 
command aircraft dropped a parachute flare near the 
Kaesong conference site, the Commander in Chief, United 
Nations, caused a thorough check to be made of the posi- 
tion of all United Nations command aircraft airborne at 
that hour. It was found that at the hour of the alleged 
attack two United Nations command aircraft dropped 
photographic flash bombs at two points, one twenty, and 
one twenty-five miles north of Kaesong. 

The aircraft which dropped the photographic flash 
bombs were using the light from these flashes for making 
photographs. These photographs have been developed, 
and they prove conclusively that the United Nations com- 
mand aircraft taking the pictures were at least fifteen 
miles north of the outer edge of the Kaesong neutral zone. 

The completed investigation established that, on the 
night of Aug. 29, no United Nations command aircraft 
was over the neutral zone and no United Nations com- 
mand aircraft dropped a flare or any other mechanism 
in the neutral zone. You state an aircraft circled low 
and dropped a parachute flare in the vicinity of the con- 
ference site at 0240, 29 August. United Nations com- 
mand aircraft do not “circle low” while dropping flares. 
I conclude, therefore, that your personnel have again 
attempted to fix a false charge upon the United Nations 
command. 

Your careless regard for truth is further illustrated 
by the recklessness with which you state that an agree- 
ment had previously been reached concerning an air 
space reservation above the Kaesong neutral zone. In 
your letter you made the following statement, among 
others: 

“After the reaching of the Kaesong neutrality agree- 
ment, your aircraft still continued their unlawful in- 
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vasion of the air above the neutral zone in repeated viola- 
tion of the agreement.” 

In many other sentences of your letter, you refer to 
an alleged agreement between us regarding an air space 
reservation over the Kaesong neutral zone. As you know 
well, the initiation of recent discussions between our 
liaison officers regarding the Kaesong neutral zone was 
at your instance. 

On 11 August, you stated: “I propose that the liaison 
officers of both sides meet again to discuss this question 
and to agree upon a draft of detailed provisions of neu- 
tralization. This draft may then be ratified by our two 
delegations as an agreement to be observed by both sides.” 

You are fully aware that no ratification of any draft 
provided by our liaison officers has ever occurred. You 
are fully aware that no agreement concerning an air 
space reservation over the Kaesong neutral zone has ever 
been considered, much less ratified by our two delegations. 

In fact, on Aug. 18, Colonel Chang [Chan Sun] sub- 
mitted to Colonel [Andrew J.] Kinney a document setting 
forth proposed agreements regarding the Kaesong neutral 
zone, one of which was concerned with an air space 
[reservation] over the Kaesong zone. The record of this 
meeting of liaison officers reveals that Colonel Kinney 
accepted Colonel Chang’s document with the statement: 

“We will study this paper and give you our comment 
the day after tomorrow.” The liaison officers have not 
resumed their discussions since that time. Obviously, no 
agreement could be in effect. 

Yet, not less than eight times in your letter of Aug. 30, 
you made reference to an alleged agreement regarding 
an air space reservation over the Kaesong neutral zone. 
Such disregard for facts can serve no purpose other than 
to delay the resumption of the armistice conference. 


U. S. Delegation Departs for 
Japanese Treaty Conference 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press August 31] 


The American delegation believes that free peo- 
ple everywhere will take heart from the confer- 
ence in San Francisco in which those nations that 
really want peace join in signing the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. 

We are all satisfied that the treaty which we 
are going to sign is a good one. It represents 11 
months of negotiations in which all the nations 
in the war against Japan have had the opportunity 
to shape the final treaty. 

The treaty with Japan is generous because only 
such a treaty could permit her to contribute to 
the economic recovery and political stability of 
Asia. It is a treaty of opportunity because it 
gives Japan the chance to prove to the world the 
—— of her desire to be a peaceful mem- 

er of the free world community of nations. It 
is a realistic treaty because it takes into account 
what Japan can actually do in the interest of world 
stability. 

As we depart for the San Francisco conference, 
we have in mind the history of many such occa- 
sions in the past when victors dictated to the van- 
quished terms of peace conceived in the spirit of 
vengeance. We know at tragic and bitter cost 
the results of such past experiences. 
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